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JAPAN AND ITS RULERS. 


"If the readers of Tuk DoitLAr Montuty | sadors on their yisit to this country, it is 
(we are pleased to know they are rapidly in- | doubtful. if our merchants have yet realized 
creasing) will but glance upon some accurate much profit by the operation. But we have 
ee arth in the direction of the East, | the satisfaction of knowing that eur people 
not far from China, he or she will discover a-| stand as high, if not higher, in the estimation 
cluster of islands, which have recently been | of the Japanese than the French or English ; 
considered of great importance to the civilized | and this fact may be turned to advantage at 
world, simply because those islands contain some future period, in our commercial treaties 
much that is valuable to commerce; aud for with this people. 
the sake of trade, man will do and 
dare everything. A few weeks since 
news. was received from Japan, that 
the ,or the party unfavorable 
to the foreigners, had prevailed with 
the tycoon, or emperor—the one who 
wields all the real power, to the ex- 
clusion of the spiritual emperors—and 
that a decree of banishment was about 
to be issued, compelling all foreigners, 
excepting the teh, to leave the 
islands and the Japanese in peace and 
contentment. Ifsuch an edict is car- 
ried out, it is quite probable that com- 
plications will arise quite as difficult 
of solution as those which perplexed 
China, when England made a demand 
su The ports of 
Japan, now that some of them are 
open, must remain open, in spite of 
apanese hostilities to foreigners and 
commerce; and if peaceful words will 
hot accomplish the result, stron 
blows will do the business—althoug 
we can’t see that the United States 
can take a hand in the matter for “4 
some time tocome, On this and the 
next page we give portraits of the 
coon or emperor, and his wife. 
Were sent to this country by 
ter Harris, and from the sketch- 


ular people, and al- 
we feted the Japanese ambas- THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
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, 
re 
peter, or indeed can see him, or his 
y reign, or when they die,or 
are deposed, no one knows,except the 
tourt circle; and the members of that ~~ 
body are noted for their reticence. 


JAPAN AND ITS RULERS. 


PHE EMPRESS OF JAPAN. 


peculiarly fantastic in 
the Japanese. These 


There is 
the court dresses 

dresses are made of the richest materials, in- 
terwoven with gold, and more or less em- 


broidered and covered To 
our eyes, the anee Of the human form, 
swaddled bedecked in. such grotesque 
habiliments, is awkward aid’ clumsy in the 
extreme. The dress would @eem to be more 
calculated for females tham for males, as in- 
deed most of their dresses appear. Were the 
habits of court panies more active’than is 
the case, it would doubtless cause a change 
for the better in their habiliments ; but the in- 
dolent and effeminate nature of their ogeupa- 
tions requires little or no bodily activity, and 
hence their clothing suits as well the o¢eupa- 
tion as the taste of the wearer. Throughout 
all the official lation of Japan the same 
indolence prevails, there being swarme of 
office-holders plaeedover the people, and 
great number making the occupation of 
quite trivial. As regards the social customs 
of the Japanese; we may remark, that the la- 
dies of Japan are fond of tea-parties, and of 
the innoeent gossip that accompanies them, 
All civilized ladies seem to have® for 
such parties. In Japan they re more tbe 
style of serving tea, and the etiquette con- 
nected therewith, than they do the tea itself. 
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Then the behaviour at the tea-table {y 
considered a matter of much consider. 
ation. At a very grand party, the 
cups and bowls, and all the utensils 
em ares. must be ornamented, and 
of high price. Everything connected 
with an elegant tea-party is laid down 
in books, that young ladies must learn 
at school, as*much as how to read, 
The testimony is ample that the Jap- 
anese ladies are both handsome and 
charming. “The Japanese ate the 
most fascinating and elegant ladies.” 
says Sir James Drummond. “that | 
ever saw in any country in the world, 
They have a natural grace that can- 
not be described. Take away a few 
peculiarities, to which one soon gets 
accustomed by living among them, 
and they would, at their first debut, 
be admired at St. James's, or any oth 
er court of Europe.” Marriage is con 
tracted early in Japan. It is consid- 
ered disgraceful for one to marry out 
of his class or rank. When a youth 
has the “ tender passion ” for a young 
maiden, he declares his affection 
affixing a branch of a ceriain shrv 
(the celastrus alatus) to the house of 
the damsel’s parents. “ Ifthe branch 
be neglected, the suit is rejected; if it 
be accepted, so is the lover.” An ex- 
cellent device, it would seem, for those 
lovers who cannot summon courage 
to “ pop the question.” 

Like every other nation, the Japan 
ese have their amusements and sports, 
some of which are very exciting. 
Some of their feats of art and cunning 
are remarkably acute and clever. 
Travellers have frequently described 

many of these modes of legerdemain and skil- 
ful manipulation. Mr. Harris, the United 
States consul, gives an account of a juggler's 
performance in the way of top-spinning, wit- 
nessed by him, which is truly wonderful. In 
the first place, the performer took an ordinary 
peg-top, and set it to spinning in the air. He 
then caught it on his hand and transferred it 
to the keen edge of a sword-blade, making it 
traverse from hilt to point and back again, by 
inclining the sword, the top spinning all the 
time. Another feat performed, was to set the 
top spinning in the air, and then to throw the 
end of the string towards it, and cause it to 
wind itself with the string, the other end be 
ing retained in the hand; so that the top re 
turned to the hand properly wound and ready 
to be spun again. A sub-variety of this per- 
formance consisted in making the top spin up 
an upright pole, knock at the door of a little 
wooden house on the summit, and disappear 
within. In this case the hand end of the 
string was fastened neur the door of the small 
house, and the top was made to climb the 
pole by the self-winding process. The Japat- 
ese juecters perform many other curious feais, 
such as makiog paper butterflies fly in the alr 
and alight where they please, by means ol # 
common fan. Their dexterity in theag mat 
ters baffles aH description. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE H. PREBLE. 439 


CAPTAIN GEORGE H. PREBLE. 
The readers of the DOLLAR MonTHLY are 


liar with the name of Comppin Geo H. 
— of the United States Navy, for his re- 


cent trial by court martial, and sentence, at- | 


tracted much attention. On this page we 
publish a very striking likeness of the gentle- 
man, taken just before he assumed command 
of the blockading fleet off Mobile, where his 
misfortunes occurréd, It was alleged that he 
did not make a vigorous effort to capture the 
Oreto, when she run into the rebel port, and 
on that charge he was found guilty and dis- 
missed from the service, but the president re- 
stored him to his Command, after much solici- 


AUTOMATONS, 

Some wonderful accounts are handed down 
of mechanism so constructed as to resemble 
the figure and imitate the actions of mankind. 
Archytas, of Tarentum, about four hundred 
years before our era, is said to have made a 
wooden pigeon that could fly. Albertus Mag- 
nus constructed an automaton to open his 
door when any one knocked. The celebrated 
Regiomotanus made a wooden eagle that flew 

from the city, saluted the emperor, and 
returned. He also constructed an iron fly, 
which flew out of his hand and returned, after 
flying about the room. In 1738, an automaton 
flute-player was exhibitedat Paris that played 


CAPTAIN GEORGE H. PREBLE, U. 8. N. 


tation on the of Captain Preble’s friends, 
who thought that he had been unjustly treated. 
has seen much service, and is a native of 
Portland, Maine. We sincerely trust that 
Preble will prove to the world, in his 
career, that the president did net make 
‘mistake when he exercised his clemency on 
the officer to the navy. 


Beau Brummel was reading the paper one 
ae Long’s—a guadiomen standing near 
sneered three times; after the third 
‘pam, Mr. Brummel called out, “ Waiter, 
pring me au umbrella; I can bear this no 


on the flute in the same manner as a living 

rformer.' In 1741, Vaucansen produced a 
fageoket player, which played the flageolet 
with the left hand, and beat a tamborine with 
the right. He also made a duck, which dab- 
"bled in the water, swam, drank, and quacked 
like a real duck. A Frenchman exhibited a 
duck in this city, seven or eight years ago, 
which went through several of the same opera- 
tions. Automatons have been constructed 
which wrote, played on the piano-forte, etc. 
During the present century, a Swiss named 
Mailardes, constructed a figure representing 
a female, which performed eighteen tunes on 
the piano, and continued ia motion an hotr. 
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QUEBEC 
The illustration on this page represents a 
portion of Quebec, an important stronghold of 
the Canadas. The name is derived from 
uebeio, which, in the Algonquin ‘tongue, 
nifies a sudden contraction of the river. 
e wide part of the river, immediately in 


2 
a 


front of the place, has been called the “Ps 
sin,” and is sufficiently deep and capacicus to 
float one hundred sail of the line. Quebec 
was founded by the French in 1608. It # 
situated on the St. Lawrence, at its conflu- 
ence with the St. Charles river, and 320 

distant from the Atlantic Ocean. The city's 
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‘QUEBEC. 


divided into two nee called the upper and 
lower towns. The upper town is situated on 
astrata of limestone rocks, upon the verge of 
the point, while the lower town is constructed 
on land at the foot of these rocks, and upon 

d gained from the river. The rock on 
which the upper town stands, in some 

, perpendicularly, in others it is not so 
steep but that streets are constructed which 
vind along the sides and reach the top. At 
the sides of some of these roads are long 
fights of stairs for the accommodation of pe- 
destrians. The lower town is much exposed 
to the attacks’ of an enemy, but the upper 
town is a place of immense strength, and well 
nigh impregnable. Towards the water the 
natural Setnees are so great, that but little 
attention is there paid to walls of defence, but 
numerous redoubts and batteries, armed with 
heavy cannons, are there placed. On the land 
side the fortifications are very stupendous. 
When General Wolfe attacked this place, he 
thought it useless to attack the town on the 
side towards the water. In order to carry on 
the attack on the land side, he first attempted 
to land his troops some milés below the town, 
near the Falls of Montmorenci; but here he. 
was repulsed by a large division of the French 
forces with loss. Foiled in his first attempt to 


t on shore, the brave Wolfe formed the bold 
ign of ascending to the top of the banks 
above Quebec, commonly called the Heights 
of Abraham. After previous preparation, the 
soldiers clambered up the heights with great 
difficulty, and the guns were hauled u 


by 
means of ropes and pulleys fixed round the 
trees, with which the banks are covered from 
top to bottom. At the top, the plain com- 
menees and extends close under the walls of 
the city. Here the battle was fought, in 
which the lamented general fell at the mo- 
went his efforts were crowned with well- 
merited success. This capture was made in 
1759, Although Quebec was captured with so 
much difficulty by General Wolfe, and al- 
though much strengthened while in the hands 
of the English after its capture by Wolfe, it 
Was thought possible to capture it by the co- 
troops, large portions of the attacking 
ey on the previous occasions having been 
the colonies, commanded by an English 
officer. At the close of 1775 and Gommence- 
meut of 1776, an attempt was made to capture 
Quebee by American troops, under Arnold 
and Montgomery. So. impatient were the 
troops for the attack, that they did not wait 
the arrival of heavy artillery, but made the 
attack without. Even with this powerful aid, 
the issue would have proved oubtful ; but 
ut it, they were repulsed without diffi- 

y. Independently of its fortitications and 

‘ situation on ‘the summit of a rock, Quebec 
owes much of its strength and security to the 
be. duration and extreme severity of the 
pi in that season it is wholly imprac- 
le fora besieging army to carry on the 
Works, or to blockade the town. ‘The lower 
qn! the town is mostly occupied by the 
“ly with the shipping, and 

a very reeable place, and 

e but slightly tierce When the tide is 
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out, the stench from the shores is intolerable. 
The upper town, on the contrary, is extremely 
agreeable ; from its elevated situation, the air 
is very. pure, and the inhabitants are never op- 
pressed with heat in the summer. It is not, 
however, well laid out. By far the greater 
of the inhabitants of Quebec are Roman 
Jatholies, and the French language is most 
used. Quebec is better fortified than any oth- 
er town in America. Its strength has been 
ureatly increased Within a few years. It is so 
well defended at all points, as to render it 
abundantly adequate to repel any force that 
could approach it. The basin or harbor of 
Quebec is very beautiful, safe and spacious ; 
it is sufficient to contain one hundred sail of 
the line. The depth of water is twenty-eight 
fathoms; the spring tides rise twenty-three or 
twenty-four feet, and the neap tides seventeen 
or eighteen. The river St. Lawrence is twelve 
miles wide above the city, but is here con- 
tracted to one mile in breadth. The exports 
consist principally of timber, grain, flour, furs, 
pot and pearlashes. The trade is very exten- 
sive, and is principally confined to British 
vessels. The climate, though on the whole 
good and healthy, is, as we have before inti- 
mated,in extremes. In summer, the heat is 
equal to that of Naples, while the cold of win- 
ter is not inferior to that of Moscow. This 
inequality occasions a corresponding differ- 
ence in the modes of life during the different 
seasons in the year. In winter, travelling is 
earried on by means of sledges and carioles, 
in the same way as in Russia. The first view 
of Quebec in sailing up the St. Lawrence is 
striking in the extreme; and travellers speak 
in high terms of the magnificent prospect from 
the citadel on Cape Diamond, which rises to 
the height of nearly 340 feet above the St. 
Lawrene. Americans, who visit Quebec dur- 
ing the summer months, represent themselves 
amply repaid for the time and money expended 
during the journey. 


BALLOONING. 


A scientific gentleman, well advanced in 
years (who had “ probably witnessed the ex- 
periment of the restoration of a withered pear 
beneath the exhausted receiver of a pneumatic 
machine x was impressed with a conviction, 
on ascending to a considerable height in a bal- 
loon, that every line and’wrinkle of his face 
had totally disappeared, owing, as he said, to 
the preternatural distension of his skin; and 
that, to the astonishment of his companion, he 
rapidly began to assume the delicate aspect 
and blooming appearance of his as | youth! 
These things are all self-delusions. bit of 
paper or a handkerchief might cling to the 
outside of the car, but a penny piece would 
undoubtedly, fall direct to the earth. Wild 
birds do not return to the car, but descend in 
circles, till, passing through the clouds, they 
see whereabouts to go, and then they fly 
downwards as usual. e have no difficulty 
in breathing; on the contrary, being “ called 
upon,” we sing a song. Our head does not 
contract, so as to extinguish our eyes and nose 
with our hat; or expand to pumpkin size. 
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CATHEDRAL AT CINCINNATL 


CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, PLUM STREET, CINCINNATI. 


CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL,CINCINNATI. 

Strangers have said that’ Boston does not 
contain a single church possessed of architec- 
tural beauty, and while we will not admit of 
such a broad assertion, still we must confess 


that our churches are not paragon of art and 
beauty. We don’t think that we have more 
than one or two churches that will compare in 
pa of style with the Catholic Cathedral, in 
lum street, Cincinnati, and we present the 
above bn ld for the purpose of showi 
how much taste was displayed by the archi- 
tect wher he drew up his plans. It is built of 
stone, isin @ bg location, and has been 
much admired by those who are able to judge 
of the merits gf a fine building. We recom- 
mend it as a model for church committees. 


CHURCH IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
In Constantinople one hundred years ago, 


if a Christian but dared to speak of building a 


church for the worship of any other god than 
Mahomet, the daring Turk would have lost 
his life in a most expeditious manner, for the 
fanatical believers in the prophet were 

and fierce, and had no idea of toleration. But 
within the last twenty years a’ great change 
has taken place in the character of the Turks. 
They have looked with more favor upon those 
who differ with them in religious matters, 
since the war of the Crimea, Christians liv- 
ing in Constantinople, have had many favors 
granted them, and among the most important 
ean be counted the privilege of building 4 
church for the wormklp of God in the Protes 
tant acceptance of the term. The icture 
which is before the reader, is a illustra- 
tion of the only Christian church in Cone, 
the Britis et r ropag: 

the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and cost near 


$100,000. 
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MONUMENTAL CHURCH, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
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, MAKING PALM OIL. 

Beyond Cape Verde the appearance of the 
African shore suddenly changes. To low, 
sandy tracks, almost always bare, and stretch- 
ing away as far as the eye can reach, succeed 
shores sometimes abrupt, but generally rising 
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in gentle and gradual slopes from the seaside. 
The eye thus wanders over an amphitheatre 
of delicious verdure, losing itself amidst in | 
finite shades; and the vigor of the vegetation 
surprises even those who are accustomed to 
the splendors of tropical regions. Among the 
valuable plants which grow in the superb for- 


ests, or near the habitations of man, may be 
noted the Elais Guieniensis, a beautiful palm 
tree, the head of which rises more than thirt 

fect into the air, and which is called by the 
negroes their “friend.” The Elais justifies 
this pleasant name by the varied resources it 
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affords the poor inhabitants who take care of 
it. This tree supplies the native of the wr 
can shores not only with wine, but with ~ 
fishing-lines, hats, baskets, enormous nuts fu 

of succulent juice, building materials, ete. Up 
to this time the oil is the only one of the pro- 
ducts which enters extensively into com 
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MAKING PALM OIL AT WHYDA, AFRICA. 


merce; it is of a buttery consistency, an orange 
color, and strongly odorous, England first 
employed the ofl of the palm trees, in the man- 
wacture of soap, but we know not the date of 
its first importation into England. In 1818 
from 100-to 200 tons were annually imported ; 
in 1841 the importation reached the amount 
of 200,000 quintals. Ten-twelfths of the oil is 


used at Liverpool, where, in 1831, a single es-, 


tablishment turned out 120,000 pounds of soap 
aweek. The United States soon imitated the 
example of England. France entered into the 
business much later, but is giving serious at- 
tention.to it, for my h American soaps 
nted the inerease of the exporta- 

tion of French soaps. Both the Americans 
and English produce with palm oil a coarser 
soap than that of Marseilles, but which has 
some qualities wanting to the French article, 
such a8 that of dissolving in salt water, which 
ensures its use on shipboard. They sell it 
cheap, and consequently it obtains a prefer- 
encein the market. The great source of sup- 
y is that part of northern Guinea called the 
Coast. It- comes from Sierra Leone, 
and Gambia, but in less quantities. 

It iseollected in the following way: At the 
periéd when the Elais palm produces its 
grains, they are gathered and thrown into 
the sides of which are made of earth. 

A meéto our engraving will show the 
form of these structures. The grains, which 
are pretty hard, are easily crushed by means 
ofthe wooden sandals worn by the blacks em- 
ployed in this process, As soon as the troughs 
are sufficiently full, the oil is received into 
earthen pots, and subject toa primary puri- 
fication by boiling. It is then placed in casks 
and sent to the nearest entrepot. Various 
establishments have been formed in places 
Where the Elais palm grows most abundantly. 


AN EGYPTIAN FELLAH’S HOUSE. 


The engraving on page 446 exhibits the 
curious sort of a hive in which an Egyptian 
fellah’s family lodges. It is a far quainter 
domicile than a Hottentot hut. The houses 
of thérichest inhabitants in Egypt are dirty 
and wretched abodes. During the year 1838, 
when the plague raged with fury, the viceroy 
caused the filthiest houses to be torn down. 
The féllahs were compelled to rebuild, and 
there Was an excellent opportunity to improve 
theif ¢onstruction, as it was all-important to 
render their dwellings healthy ; but their new 
dwellings Were in the same style as the old, 
and the plague soon committed the same rav- 
a before. At the same period Mehemet 

te ordered all the houses of the villages to 
white-washed, hoping by that means to in- 
the some domestic ar- 

ess favorable to the propagatjon 

of the terrible scourge. The order my 
pe. only in villages along the Nile, and here 
y the fronts of the houses which looked up- 
o the river were white-washed. In this way 
pacha was deceived into the belief that his 
been accomplished, and thus a vain 
oe a hygienic improvement of the ut- 
portance was made. In a few days 
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the women plastered even these fronts with 
the balls of manure which they dry for fuel. 
It is true that lately the pacha, terrified at the 
food which the accumulated filth 8ffered to 
the plague, has undertaken to build entire vil- 
lages himself. But the poor fellahs cannot af- 
ford to purchase the government buildings, 
for even the lash cannot extort money from 
paupers. The condition of many Egyptian 
villages is most unfavorable to health. As 
only earth is used for material, they must dig 
or build, and there is commonly a ditch about 
a settlement, in which the waters of the over- 
flow of the Nile lodge, and finally send up the 
most nauseous exhalations and most perni- 
cious miasmas. To this focus of the plague 
we must add the cemeteries, located in the 
midst of dwellings. The tombs are badly con- 
structed—they are not deep enough, too many 
bodies are —e up, and they are but im- 
perfectly closed by .blocks of stone. Hence 
morbifie emanations rise incessantly from this 
fatal place, and with the odor of carrion aban- 
donot on the highway, load the atmosphere 
with the most deleterious principles. The fel- 
lahs do not seem to suspect the unhealthy in- 
fluences of putrefaction. They wash, water 
their cattle, and sometimes drink themselves in 
these pools of dirty and ill-smeiling water. The 
ordinary dwelling of a fellah is a wretched 
hut, constructed of mud and doura straw cut 
in pieces. The trunk of the date tree fur- 
nishes the frame, and the roof is made of the 
branches and leaves of the same tree. The 
mother, father, children, cattle and fowls, are 
crowded together in the same space with the 
provisions and the dung-heap. 


AN AFRICAN VILLAGE OF SKULLS. 


‘The singular looking engraving on_ this 
page represents an African village of skulls, 
on the river Zambese, This place was once 
visited by Dr. Livingston, during his travels 
in Africa. He found the inhabitants of the 
village degraded and ignorant. The most 
precious thing, in their eyes, was the skull of 
an enemy, and when obtained was used as an 
ornament, The doctor counted nearly a hun- 
dred skulls, which were elevated upon poles 
in the most prominent places in the village. 
We quite agree with the doctor that there 
are more agreeable places than the village of 
skulls. For a permanent residence we should 
not think the place a cheerful one, but the na- 
tives are content, and look with astonishment 
upon such white men as visit them. 


A STREET IN MOCHA. 


At one time the readers of the DoLLAR 
MonTHLY might have been familiar with the 
fumes of Mocha coffee, but within the past 
few months compounds with queer names, 
and composed of foreign substances which it 
would trouble a chemist to analyze, have 
made their appearance in the markets, and 
Mocha is no longer heard of, unless you dine 
or breakfast with a millionaire. On page 450 
we give our readers an excellent view of a 
portion of Mocha, an ancient city of Arabia, 
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whose name was formerly in the mouth of 
many men, for from Mocha is shipped the cof- 
fee which is now so scaree and dearly prized. 
It is a waljed city, and at one time was a place 
of much importance, but it has deéclined in 

wer, and now a large portion of the city is 
nruins. Such seems to be the fate of all 
those eastern cities which have figured so ex- 
tensively in the former history of that part of 
the world. 
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HOSPITAL. 

e view ven on 44 
Massachusetis General 
Street, Boston, is a very correct one, and re 
flects credit on our artist. The hospital is 
well known in every part of the Union. It 
stands on a lot of four acres on the borders of 
the Charles River, at the west part of the city. 
It is one of the noblest, best endowed and best 
furnished institutions in the United States, 
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VILLAGE OF SKULLS. 


WILLAGE OF SKULLS, ZAMBESE RIVER, AFRICA. 


AN ANCIENT MODE OF WARFARE. 
The spiritedpicture on page 450 delineates 
ps in ancient history, the at- 
b of a band of robbers on a cave in the face 
the soldiers of Herod, king. of 
dea, position of the bandits would 
‘em to be almost impregnable, and nothing 
then of desperate valor could prevail against 
. The engraving shows how these for- 
a enemies were reached. St boxes 
page clamped with iron, and full of armed 
rede lowered by chains down the face 
and the assault wag then commen- 
j erod, proclaimed king of Judea by the 


Senate, was forced to w: a flerce 
toutest with Alntigonus, the son of Aristobu. 


lus, to obtain ion of his states. The 
victories he achieved over his rival soon gave 
him possession of all Galilee, with the excep- 
tion of a considerable band of robbers (or, 
more probably, partizans) who fought for An- 
tigonus, and who being pursued unsparingly, 
sought refuge in caverns situated near the 
Village of Arbela. King Herod ordered an 

to be made on them in the inaccessible 
retreats to which they had fled with their 
familiés. The historian Josephus has related 
this en ent, and tells us how Herod's 
men triumphed; by the aid of strong boxes in 
whieh they were lowered to the mouths of the 
caves. Here'the robbers fought fiercely, yield- 


' ing when they could no longer struggle. 
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MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL.” 
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DOA GOOD TURN WHEW YOU CAN, 


BY BELLA FENNIMORE. 


It needs not great, wealth a kind heart to display— 
Ifthe hand be but willing, it soon findsaway; * 
And the poorest one yet, in the humblest abode, 
May help a poor brother a step on his road. 


Whatever the fortune a man may have won, 

A kindness depends on the way it is done; 

And though poor be our purse, arid narrow our span, 

Lét.us.all try to do a good turn when we can. 

The fair bloom of pleasure may charm for a while, 

But its beauty is frail, and inconstant its smile ; 

Whilst the beauty of kindness, immortal in bloom, 

Sheds a sweetness o'er life, and a grace o'er our 
tomb. 


Then if we enjoy life, why, the next thing to do, 

Ia to see that another enjoys his life, too; 

And though poor be our purse, and narrew our span, 
L4t wa.all try to do a good turn when we can. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 


BY THE OLD 


Ata very early hour of a fine autumnal 
day,a very pretty young lady, expensively 
attired in a walking-dress of a fashion that 
pawed for the latest Parisian, was daintily 
picking ber way over one of the crossings of 
Broadway, anxious to preserve the immacu- 
lateness of the gaiter boots, and perhaps to 
display an ankle that might have served asa 
model Canova. Just as she reached the 
opposite sidewalk, her foot slipped on the 
ourbetone, moist with Croton, and she would 
have fallen had she not been caught by a 
young man, smartly attired, who happened to 
be passing at the time. A mutual recognition 
instantly took place. 

“Why, Mr, BliMin, is that you exclaimed 
the young Indy. 

*Nothing shorter, Jenny,” answered the 
“mt young man. “What a coincidence! 
Twas just thinking of you when you tumbled 
lato my arms.” 

“Perhaps you think I slipped on purpose, 
Mt. Impudence,” retorted the young lady. 

Nothing of the kind,” said the smart young 

ma, “But what brings you from Albany ? 
ore you left your place, as I have mine ?” 

0,00; indeed,” said the girl: “ Miss Jetrer- 

“Hees kind to meas ever, and so is her 
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| good old daddy, Indeed, she has promised 
me a thousand dollars on the day of her mar- 
riage with young Popkins.” 

“A thousand dollars!” exclaimed Mr. 
Bliffin. “O, Jenny, how I adore you! When 
will you be mine ?” 

“ Just as soon as ever my young missis be- 
comes Mrs. Popkins.” 

“ But that’s settled, isn’t it?” 

“T am afraid not,” said Miss Jenny, shaking 
her head. “You know the old gentleman's 
regard for truth, and you know what a habit 
Popkins has of fibbing. To be sure, he only 
tells white lies, but he’s a terrible romancer.” 

“Well, what of that ?” 

“Simply this: Old Jefferson, who abhors 
anything like falsehood, is determined to put 
him to a terrible proof. He swears that if, in 
the course of to-day, he catches Popkins in a 
single fib, he shall never have his daughter.” 

“And of course your thousand dollars is all 
moonshine!” said Mr. Bliffin. “We must 
warn the young gentleman.” 

“Impossible, and useless if possible,” said 
the pretty chambermaid. “He is now with 
Miss Emma and her father at the Amer 
ican House. Now, Iam going to keep an eye 
on him all day, and you must help me. There's 
a little ante-room commanding a view of their 
parlor, of which I have the key. You must 
be there, and see and hear everything that fs 
going on,and be prepared to act as your quick 
wit shall prompt.” 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Bliffin. “A thousand 
dollars and a pretty girl are worth an effort. 
Show me to the hiding-place, Jenny, and I'll 
second your endeavors.” 

The pretty chambermaid performed her 
promise, and then joined her mistress. 

“ Father-in-law that is to be,” Mr. Popkins 
was saying as she entered, “I wish I’d known 
of your coming before—you should have had 
an apartment in my house.” 

Jenny trembled, for she knew very well that 
Popkins did not own a dollar’s worth of real 
estate. 

“Your house!” exclaimed old Jefferson. 
“T wasn’t aware you owned a house.” 

“The most charming little box of a place 
on the Third Avenue,” said Popkins, readily 
giving way to his inveterate propensity. 

“ What did you pay for it?” asked the old 


“ Guess,” 
“Ten thousand dollars.” 
“I won it at a raffle. Twonty dollars a 


share—what do you think of that?” 
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“ Ex-tra-or-di-na-ry,” said the old gentle- 
man, slowly, and eyeing the young man very 
keenly. “Til go directly and see it. I shan’t 
believe your good luck till my eyes have 
evidence of it. Come, Emma, you shall go 
with us.” 

“Stop—stop!” said Popkins, nervously. “I 
forgot to mention one thing: I sold my house 
this very morning.” 

“The deuce you did!” cried the old gen- 
tleman. “What did you get for it?” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” replied Popkins, 
boldly. 

“ My dear boy, I congratulate you,” said the 
old man. “And there’s something selfish in 
my joy, too; for I am unexpectedly called on 
to pay a note of a thousand dollars this morn- 
ing, and I, have no available funds by me.” 

“There, again—confound my luck!” cried 
Popkins. “I forgot to mention that I was in 
debt to the fellow who bought my place. So 
you see his claim sweeps up the whole eight 
thousand.” 

“Eight thousand! Very well, you said you 
got ten thousand for your house; you can 
certainly accommodate me with half the 
balance.” 

“ Johnson hasn’t paid up yet, sir,” said Pop- 
kins, involving himself deeper and deeper in 
the meshes of falsehood. Emma was very 
much vexed, and Jenny gave up the case as 
hopeless. 

“ What's to be done?” said Mr. Jefferson. 

“ Nothing that I can.see but to wait for the 

val of Mr. Thompson with the money,” 
said Popkins, 

“Thompson! Why, you said just now his 
name was Johnson!” said the old gentleman, 
testily. 

“ Phat was his given name,” answered Pop- 
kins, hastily. “Johnson Thompson in full.” 
And he hastened to change the subject. 

But the old gentleman’s suspicions were 
now fully awakened; and though Popkins 
rattled away with his usual volubility, his in- 
tended father-in-law was quite cool and mono- 
syllabic in his answers. 

After a lapse of some time, a waiter pre- 
sented himself, and announced Mr. Johnson 
Thompson. Popkins was as much astonished 
as if he had “ called up spirits from the vasty 
deep,” and he could scarcely reply, “Show 
him up,” in an audible manner, when in walk- 
ed Mr. Bliffin, so disguised in a red wig and 
spectacles, that even Miss Jenny scarcely re- 
cognized him, 

“T beg pardon for intruding, Mr. Popkins,” 
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said he, “but I only called to say the deed 
was all right, and I have paid the two thon. 
sand into your lawyer's hands. Pray call 
round and see me when we get settled in 
the new house. My wife is very anxious fr 
the honor of your acquaintance.” 

. “Give my respects to Mrs. Thompapa” 
said Popkins, recovering his sang froid, “and 
tell her I shan’t fail to call with—with Me 
Popkins,” he added, smiling on Emma, “ 

the happy event.” 

The imaginary Thompson took leave witha 
profusion of bows, 

“ My dear boy,” said old Jefferson, shaking 
hands with Popkins, “ pardon me. I suspetted 
—I feared that you had not broken yourself 
of your accursed propensity to tell tbe; and 
I resolved if I caught you in a single ylolalion 
of truth, you should never marry my daugh- 
ter. My pecuniary trouble was all husitag. 
You have stood the test nobly, “Tale Ber 
and be happy.” 

His narrow escape taught Mr. Popleine the 
importance of a virtue he had never practised; 
the example of his wife eompleted ils cure, 
Mr. Bliffin was duly rewarded; for bis, oppor- 
tune “conclusive evidence,” and made happy 
in the possession of the pretty waiting-maid; 
and if a cloud comes over the felicity of Mr, 
Popkins, it is only when his father-iodaw 
urges him to make that promised call on Mm. 
Johnson Thompson. 

PHOTOGRAPHIO, 

The transformation of photograph 
delible pictures, colored and fixed, ls 
tiful development of photographie art It 
resembles the usual operations of painting on 
porcelain, though itis performed on glass and 
enamel. The paper of the positive is Gi 
sumed in the heat of a muffle—or an nal © 
eler’s oven—leaving the photograph on the 
porcelain, glass or metal. These are 
with enamel colors, and burned in, Th 
operation is performed on white and 
bases. On the dark bases, the lights are aia 
ed by the reduced silver deposit, which olf 
a great brilliancy from the fire, On sam 
lain, white enamel and transparent, 
blacks are formed by the metalile depos 
which is afterwards treated with the salts ig 
tin,*the salts of gold, and of chrome, 
method is, to cover the porcelaia, glass 
enamel witha sensitive resin, and ja 
a negative, to print a tive 
to supply the place of the sensitive varniii 
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soMEBODY’S DARLING. 


J 


MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


ob the ghostly light of th’ winter's morn, 


& boatman, having some task to do, 
Wound, with the seaweed in his hair, 

Somebody's darling—God knows who! 
Pallid lips, that are dumb and cold, 

Who ever pressed sweet kisses there? 
Or who has caressed with loving hand, 

These beautiful curls of sunny hair? 

What fair fingers have toyed with their gold, 
Brushing it back from the laughing brow 
That the summer sunshine loved to bronze— 
Alas, it is solemn and white enough row! 


Rigid limbs, that are wet and cold, 
Though you have wandered in paths of woe, 


eeabere are lips somewhere that used to smile 


At your restless patter to and fro. 


hands, that are calmly crossed, 


Where, in the beautiful long ago, 
Mid you gather daisies and violets, 
And pinks, and daffodils white as snow? 
Drooping lids, that are veiled fore’er 
= Oer the tender, glorious eyes, 
where is the heart that lived in your smile? 
Whose is the terrible sacrifice ? 


Mebedy knows on the busy quay, 


Mobody knows in the crowded street, 


Mobedy knows at the station-house, 
knows on the watchman’s beat. 
San they can tell is, that stark and white, 
SMe drifted in on the rising tide; 
Smety him tenderly out of sight, 
Somebody's darling—somebody's pride! 
Ppenderly fold the poor pulseless hands, 
There is no more work for them to do; 
Rie him softly with solemn lips, 
He Was somebody's darling—God knows who. 
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TWO WAYS. 


BY W.-W. DUDLEY. 


BO, HO, indeed, you're not to go!” And 


Se Watling put up her hands with a pretty 
of command. 


pmeally! and why not pray?” demanded 
surprise. 


gentleman in 


Pmetaase I want just one more walk with 


with nobody else by.” 


pee) Mr. Montgomery, you must spare 


an hour more. After that my 
Eee will yield to yours.” 
28 
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Mr. Montgomery smiled acquiescence. “I 
may come and meet you, I suppose ?” 

“Tf you will, thank you.” 

The two girls went down the path leading 
to the front gate, now showing white ahd 
clear in the moonlight. A golden currant 
bush shook its fragrance around them as they 
passed out, and up from the low bed of the 
purple hyacinths floated its fine, penetrative 
odor. They had gone some paces along the 
road before either spoke. 

They were not given to sentimentalizing— 
they were too old. Where sixteen would have 
talked sweet nonsense unhesitatingly, twenty- 
six was reticent and bashful. The two had 
been friends from childhood. Their fathers’ 
houses lay a half mile apart. When Louise 
came to call upon Eva of an evening, it was 
her familiar custom to walk back with her as 
far as the great elmatacertain corner. Some- 
times they did not part here, but whiled 
away hours of the golden summer night in 
pacing up and down the village street. 

So many times had they walked thus, so 
many of Eva’s sweetest memories were linked 
with these evening hours, that she felt as if in 
bidding good-by to Louise at the great elm, 
she should also say farewell to all her past 
life. 

“You are thinking it is the last time, 
Eva?” 

“Yes, Louise. It seems so strange to think 
that it is the last time. I feel as if I were 
starting for an unknown country. All behind 
is so familiar, all the future so unreal.” 

“Yet it is a road many have travelled,” said 
Louise, playfully. 

“True, but—don’t think me silly, Lu—I 
have thought to-day that if it were not for 
shame I should retract now.” ; 

“ Like a famous literary lady who ran away 
at the very altar,” laughed Louise. “ But you 
are not really in earnest ?” 

“TI don’t know. My thoughts and feelings 

are not clear to me to-night; but there is a. 
vague apprehension which distresses me. I 
fear we shall not be happy.” 
Of course Louise had little to say to this. 
She could praise the betrothed lover, and hint 
of morbid fancies, prophesy that to-morrow 
all would be hopeful and gay, and drew pretty 
pictures of wedded bliss for the hundredth 
jime; but when they reached the great elm, 
and Eva bent her head to kiss her, there was 
nothing to be said in depreciation of the tears 
which stood in the eyes of both. 


So Eva turned to go home, feeling as if she 
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had left all her past life behind her. How un- 
certain the future looked! How she shrank 
from venturing upon the unknown way! But 
presently a figure stood out plainly in the 
moonlight, Firm, rapid steps rang along the 
walk, and in a moment more, Eva’s dim fgre- 
bodings vanished. Why should she dread ‘en- 
tering upon a new path sustained by one so 
kind and strong? All at once Eva felt as if 
she had come into a pleasantshelter. A sense 
of protection and trust filled her heart, and 
she no longer dreaded the future. 

Those delightful June days, when the grass 
and foliage are green as emerald, when the 
sky is of the loveliest blue, and the fleecy 
clouds sail so gracefully along its immeasur- 
able space, when the birds are overflowing 
with joyous music, and the air is warm and 
fragrant, must have been especially designed 
for weddings. To be married on a drizzling, 
gray day, is neither sensible nor romantic. 
a Darling’s wedding morning was one of 
these delicious June days. 

One can imagine the happiness of the bridal 
pair. Evais pretty and ladylike in her silver- 
gray travelling dress, and her bridegroom is 
fine and manly looking. The last congratula- 
tlons, and the last blessings aresaid, the car- 
riage is at the door, and presently the newly 
married have started upon the bridal tour. 

In these imitation days all bridals are 
alike. There are the months of weary, per- 
plexed preparation; there are the cake, the 
cards and the invitations; then succeed the 
return, the cares, the social gaieties. Yet in 


the midst of this multitude of common |, 


places, the one fact of a new life begun re- 
deems the whole monotonous routine. There 
is always something which appeals to one’s 
interest, and sympathy in the new household 
set up, and in the new existence, whose dan- 
gers and joys are about to be attempted. 

In September behold our friends come to 
their own home. Mr. Montgomery had made 
all the arrangements, chosen their carpets, the 

‘furniture, the curtains; stealthily learned all 
Eva’s little fancies, and studiously consulted 
them. His own fine taste had harmonized 
everything, and the tout ensemble, though 
simple, was in the highest. degree attractive. 
Full of satisfaction, Mr. Montgomery led his 
wife over the house the evening of their 
arrival. 

“You see, Eva, nothing is very expensive. 
The parlor carpets were a dollar and a quar- 
ter a yard, which I thought enough for our 
circumstances, and I did not want anything 


too good to be used. This little inlaid table 
is for your especial use, and this low chair by 
it, my love. And do you see this—what do 
you call it? The basket is for your work, 
you know.” 

“How very pretty!” Eva examined the 
tasteful, convenient thing with great satisfac. 
tion. “But then I shall not sew in the 
parlor.” 

“ Not sew in the parlor!” Mr. Montgomery 
looked dismayed. “Now I imagined you 
would sit here with your sewing, and I 
should read to you in the evening. Why not 
sew in the parlor, Eva?” 

“O, I dare say [ shall, sometimes,” replied 
Eva, thinking in her heart that for every day 
the sitt{ing-room up stairs was quite good 
enough. 

“Well, nous verrons! But come here.” 
Mr. Montgomery led her to the dining-room, 
and opening a cupboard door, revealed a 
charming array of table ware. There wasa 
pretty China set, and a full dinner service of 
the more common material. “I thought it 
best to get but one, dear. We are not rich 
enough to buy anything more expensive than 
this just now, and I like to have the usual 
table furniture such that we can invite a 
friend to dinner, without the extra trouble 
commonly resulting from having ‘ company 
If anything is broken itcaneasily be replaced.’ 
In short, Eva, you know my theory is to live 
tastefully and in comfort every day, even if, 
in consequence, we have nothing to spend 
upon show, or great occasions.” 

Eva had listened to enunciations of this 
theory before, and as now, without making 
any objections. Indoed, it sounded very 
agreeable as it fell from her lover’s lips, and 
she had not considered how contrary to her 
habits its practice would be. In the first 
place economy had always been necessary t 
her family; still there was a natural ambition 
to stand well in the world. This led toa 
hoarding of all the nicer articles of fayily use, 
and the common employment of inferior ones. 
Out of this had grown an inclination for 
“ keeping the best things nice.” 

Now that circumstances were changed, and 
a necessity for close economy no longer ex 
isted, it was natural for these early acquired 
habits still to retain their force. If Eva had 
seriously considered her husband’s theory of 
domestic living, frankly told him what her 


habits had been, and they thus had come to a2 


understanding, no difficulty would ever have 
occurred. But she did not do this. She 
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simply wished to please her husband. She 
did not consider that it would ever become 
hard to do so. 

The second evening after their establish- 
ment at home, Mr. Montgomery returned 
from his counting house early. A most 
charming scene greeted his eyes. The gas 
was lighted in the parlors; an agreeable 
warmth was diffused throughout them. A 
piece of embroidery lay on the inlaid table, 
and a book was open close by. The white 
keys of the piano had just now perhaps been 
touched. Mr. Montgomery’s face lighted with 

ure. 

“This is just my ideal,” he soliloquized. 
“Thope Eva wont give up her music as most 
women do.” 

The thought of the wife led him to the din- 
ing room to seek her. Here, too, everything 
was bright and genial. The soft glow of the 
gas light fell pleasantly uppn the crimson 
table cloth, and the glittering silver and china. 
Eva, in the prettiest of dresses, was just ad- 
ding the froth to some custards. 

Ah, it was very pleasant. Mr. Montgemery 
had a good many little things to hear and re- 
late. Eva described the people who had called 
upon her; the leaves of a new book were cut; 
letters from friends were read and discussed. 
By-and-by there was a little silence. Mr. 


“Montgomery sat in the comfortable arm-chair. 


Eva embroidered diligently. 

“This is delightful, Eva!” 

“So you have remarked before,” replied 
Eva, roguishly. 

“But my pleasure is so great that it bubbles 
over. I’m glad you are not one of those who 
are willing to freeze simply because it is only 
September. I once spent the last week in 


‘ March in the family of a prosperous merchant. 


Ofcourse, the weather was frigid, and we all 
burrowed together in the kitchen, in company 
with the Irish girl. The lady apologetically 
informed me, that ‘they were out of furnace 
coal, and Mr.—— thought he wouldn’t get 
ay more, it was so late in the season.’ ” 

Eva laughed, and her husband proceeded. 

“I know hundreds of well-to-do families 
‘who live altogether irrationally, either from 
mistaken or unnecessary economy, or because 
they will not take the trouble to live other- 
Wise. I know beautiful parlors shut up from 
One party to another, or opened only to callers. 
Iknow plenty of farmers who never go into 
the sitting-room except on Sundays. Their 
Wives bake, wash, brew, churn, cook three 
meals 4 day in the kitchen, and then after all 


this tiresome work, sit down in the same dis- 
mal room, where the air is redolent of boiled 
potatoes and sour milk. Meanwhile the sit- 
ting-room grows musty and dusty. I have 
intimate friends upon whom I dare not call at 
tea time, when business takes me into their 
neighborhood, because the advent of a visitor 
throws them into confusion, and is felt to be 
such an interruption and inconvenience that 
all pleasure in his coming is lost in the dis 
turbance of mind which it occasions, I know 
young wives, whose husbands are fond of 
music, and who were first drawn to them by 
their gifts in that art, but you never hear the 
sound of the piano in their home. ‘They 
don’t play now. They don’t have time to 
practise, they say; but I notice that their 
children’s pantalettes are elaborately em- 
broidered, and their own dresses are be-ruftled. 
to the last degree.” 

“What strange friends you must have.” 

“ You needn’t laugh at me, Eva. I am con- 
vinced that two-thirds of the people in the 
world—of those I mean who are in comfort- 
able circumstances—lose. nearly all the pleas- 
ure they might have in life because they don’t 
know how to live. Of course they miss the 
refinement, the culture and moral elevation 
which arise from tasteful and pleasant sur- 
roundings. So children are driven from these 
unlovely homes, husbands desert the wife who 
has no attractions left for them.” 

“Tf he loved her for her skill in music, he 
deserved—” indignantly began Eva; but a 
side glance at her husband’s face of mock 
seriousness checked her. 

“ Ah, that arouses you!” he said, laughing. 
“Twas having the talk all to myself. But I 
suppose you were going to say he deserved 
disappointment, certainly. Quite true, and 
yet married people ought to try to make 
themselves as agreeable as possible to each 
other, since it is in the close intimacy of mar- 
ried life that faults are developed.” 

“ But aren’t you attaching too much im- 


rportance to material surroundings? We 


ought not to be very dependent upon them,” 
argued Eva. 

“ Not dependent, Eva, but we cannot help 
being influenced by them. To a person of re- 
fined taste a dimly-lighted, uncomfortable 
apartment is a positive source of discomfort. 
Doesn’t it become me to moralize upon other 
people’s mistakes, when I’m so superlatively 
lucky myself? I don’t see how I could have 
remained so long a bachelor!” 

I do not believe that when Mr. Montgomery 
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uttered this little bit of wonderment he at all 
thought that he should ever wish he had re- 
mained a bachelor. Certainly the idea never 
occurred to him during the next three months, 
when the pleasant home daily grew more at- 
tractive, and Eva more charming. Mr. Mont- 
gomery had a fondness for literature. Eva, 
in the seclusion of her country home, had 
found leisure for reading, and one of the 
things which had first interested Montgomery 
was her intelligence and appreciation of lite- 
rature. In those evenings of late autumn and 
early winter they read much together, went 
to see pictures and to hear good music. Mr. 
Montgomery saw with pleasure that, under 
such stimulus, Eva’s mind rapidly unfolded. 
He was proud of her. 

They saw a good deal of company. Mr. 
Montgomery particularly liked to have a friend 
drop in unexpectedly. He liked informality 
and neighborly freedom. So it happened that 
visitors frequently came of an evening, and 
the parlors were gay and festive. 

In January there came a succession of vio- 
leat storms. Even the amusements of the 
city were a little impeded by them. In the 
retired street where the Montgomerys lived it 
was more than usually quiet. Coming home 
after dark upon one of these tempestuous 
evenings, Mr. Montgomery pleased himself 
with thinking what a different scene awaited 
him. From the houses which he passed in his 
way, soft lights shone out. Ripples of music 
stole forth into the blustering night. Mr. 
Montgomery hastened eagerly forward, but 
upon reaching his own door, stopped in sur- 
prise. The windows were dark. He let him- 
self in by his own key. The hall lamp was 
burning, but in the parlor the gas was unlit. 
A stream of cold air rushed out as he opened 
the door. Just then the domestic passe 
through the hall. = 

“Is Mrs. Montgomery ill ?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 


“What can be the matter?” he thought, | 


and he went up stairs to the little snuggery 
where Eva was expected to do such pieces of 
work as made litter and required the sewing- 
machine. It was admirable for its own special 
purpose, but not particularly commodious for 
» sitting in, being small and rather scantily 
furnished. 

Eva looked up from her embroidery as he 
entered. 

“Why, Eva, I was afraid you were ill. 
Why aren’t you in the parlor?” 

“TI knew there would be no one in to-night, 
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and I was very busy, and as there would be 
nobody but ourselves, I thought we could sit 
here just as well.” 

This Kind of reasoning did not suit Mr, 
Montgomery, but he only said, playfully: 

“ Nobody but ourselves! Has it come to 
that ?” 

Eva smiled, but said decidedly, “It really 
seemed an extravagance to light and warm 
those two rooms just for us.” And she went 
on with her work. 

Mr. Montgomery did not contest the ques- 
tion, but he sat down, took his newspaper 
from his pocket, unfolded it, and began to read 
to himself. A very common-place act indeed, 
but under certain circumstances it may be 
construed into a sign of displeasure. Eva, 
glancing at his face, saw that he was troubled. 
She had half a mind to lay down her work 
and console him, but she wished so much to 
finish a set length of the pattern, and then— 
he had his paper, and gentlemen think s0 
much of their newspapers. Therefore Mr, 
Montgomery read, and Eva embroidered until 
the clock struck ten. By that time Eva was 
sleepy. She put away her work, and going 
behind her husband’s chair, placed her hands 
over his eyes. 

By this time, too, Mr. Montgomery’s discon- 
tent had worn itself out, and he did not turn 
away from the tacit attempt to restore har- 
mony. <A few amiable, caressing words con- 
ducted all the harmful electricity away from 
that ill-omened cloud. But Eva had discov- 
ered that she liked sitting in the snuggery. 
It accorded with her early habits, and on the 
next stormy evening she again omitted 
light the parlors. Mr. Montgomery remon- 


strated gently. Eva defended her actions on 


the score of economy. 

“But I don’t want to economize in that 
way,” protested her husband. 

Eva yielded the point, but indemnified her- 
self in another way. She had always thought 
the table linen was too fine and nice for com- 
mon use. She provided herself with wr 
bleached articles of coarser quality. When 
these first appeared, Mr. Montgomery made 4 
comic grimace of disapprobation. 

“What a frightful metamorphosis!” he sald, 
examining his napkin with great care. 

“ Linen goods are yery high, and I thought 
these would do just as well for every day,” 
apologized Eva. 

“The others are much prettier,” said her 
husband. 

“ But these are cheaper, and, besides, it is 
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deal of trouble to look after the wash- 
ing and ironing of fine white damask.” 

Mr. Montgomery did not say that he thought 
the gratification of his wishes was worth some 
trouble. I will trust he did not think it, for it 
jsasad thing, and the forerunner of dissen- 
sion, when husband and wife think unkindly 
of each other. 

By little and little they ceased to sit in the 
parlor evenings. If Mr. Montgomery remon- 
strated, Eva allowed herself to think that her 
husband was exacting. Once she told him 
so, and he replied with some warmth : 


“That can be nothing to you, since you take . 


no trouble to please me.” 

Then Eva cried, and it ended by each beg- 
ging pardon. But little disagreements do not 
make people love each other better unless 
special pains are taken that the cause for dis- 
agreement should not again oecur. Our 
friends did not take such pains. Out of. this 


' neglect there grew great future pain for 
‘them. 


One evening Mr. Montgomery met an old 
friend from a distant city. With his natural 
hospitality he at once invited him home. The 


invitation was accepted; but no sooner were | 


they on their way than Mr. Montgomery be- 
gan to feel uneasy lest he should find the par- 
lors unlighted, and be unable to give his friend 


‘& pleasant reception. Vexed with himself 


because there was an occasion for feeling thus, 
hereached his house in an unenviable mood. 
It was as he apprehended. The windows 
gloomed darkly upon them, and no pleasant 
warmth disputed the entrance of the frosty 
tir, Mr. Montgomery showed his friend into 
the dining-room, lighted the gas in the par- 
lors, and opened the registers himself, and 
then sent the servant to call her mistress. 

Evacame down mortified and flushed. She 
found it.was a gentleman with whose name 
she was fumilfar, and for whom her husband 
hadgreat admiration. Eva was not at ease, 
therefore she did not make a favorable 
impression. 


Her husband saw it, and was disappointed 
adangry, Things went wrong from the be- 
ginning, and it required an hour or two to set 
them right, After the guest had retired, Mr. 

. ry said, with some bitterness: 

I hope, Eva, you have mortified me enough 
how to do as I wish in future.” 

“How could I know you would bring com- 
Pay home to-night, of all nights ?” demanded 
Iva with rising sobs. 

How could you mow!” he reiterated, 


with growing irritation. “Haven’t Itold you 
I wished to live every day so that company 
may come at any time.” 

“I cannot do so. It takes a great deal of 
time to keep things in order,” persisted Eva. 

“You can find time enough for such occu- 
pations as suit you,” returned her husband, 
coldly. 

Eva was indignant at what she thought in- 
justice, and this time there were no kind, 
reconciling words. If they had put aside their 
vexation, and been calm and kind, a better 
state of things might have followed. 


We pass over ten years. They have 


brought changes. Mr. Montgomery has 
grown rich. Eva has grown—stay, let us see 
Eva. At dusk, one winter’s day, a coach 
drove up at Mrs. Montgomery’s door. 

“O, mama, somebody’s come!” shouted lit- 
tle Donald. 

“ Dear me, who can it be?” Eva came to 
the window. A lady was alighting. “ Dear, 
what if it should be Mr. Montgomery’s rich 
aunt? And there’s no fire in the furnace, and 
the parlor hasn’t been open for two months. 
Dear me, how unfortunately things do happen! 
Donald, be quiet there! Luly, don’t make 
such a noise; you'll wake the baby.” 

Eva prepared to go down very unwillingly ; 
but when she reached the foot of the stairs, 
and saw the visitor, she sprang forward. 

“ Why, Louise! Is it possible?” And the 
two old friends embraced warmly. : 

Louise’s quick look comprehended all that 
the years had wrought in Eva, “ Married— 
unhappy—dwarfed by petty cares!” was her 
mental comment. 

“T shall have to take you up into the nurs- 
ery. I don’t sitin the parlor—the children 
put things out of place so. But I'll have a 
fire made at once.” 

She left Louise in the nursery, while she 
went down to give directions. When she re- 
turned, Louise had rocked the baby to sleep 
and was telling stories to Donald and Luly, 
who sat at her feet delighted. 

That evening, when Mr. Montgomery came 
home, he was surprised by lighged parlors, and 
a tea-table bright with silver and china, and 
snowy linen. He greeted Louise most cor- 
dially ; but she noticed that he looked older 
and graver than his years warranted. Nev- 
ertheless, his face lighted up under the stim- 
ulus of agreeable society, and the evening 
passed delightfully. They talked of literature 


and art—Eva sitting silent. Mr. Montgomery 
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found a vivid pleasure in the conversation of 
a cultivated woman. His face showed his ad- 
miration and interest. Eva was deeply mor- 
tified. For years past she had read but little, 
and now found herself at a loss in such con- 
versations as they had that night. 

“ What a fine woman Louise is!” remarked 
Mr. Montgomery that night. , 

“She has had no family cares,” sighed Eva. 

“Women had better remain unmarried if 
family cares must necessarily dwarf and lower 
them,” he replied. 

“ Was it necessary ?” questioned Eva. That 

“night her married life came up in review be- 
fore her as it had done before in hours of dis- 
couragement and sorrow ; but this time with an 
earnest endeavor to find where the wrong lay. 

Louisa spent a week with them. On the 
last day of her stay, Eva said: 

“ Louise, I don’t understand why you are 
not married !” 

“Nor I either,” returned Louise, with a face 
of mock despair. 

“You are so fitted to make some one happy.” 

“Tm afraid the gentlemen don’t think so, 
else I shouldn’t be a maiden at thirty-six,” 
said Louise, merrily. 

“Do such examples as mine discourage 
you?” Louise was silent. “You must see 
that I have missed happiness.” Eva stopped 
from emotion. 

“ Tell me aboutit. Perhaps I can help you.” 

Eva opened her heart with tears, but with 
hope. After two hours talk, Louise said: 

“ This is all very sad, but, thank Heaven, it 
is not yet too late. I know you can bring 
back all the freshness of your early love. You 
can draw your husband’s heart back to you. 
It seems to me you have undertaken too 
much. Can you not have more help?” 

“Yes, but servants are such a plague. 
Still perhaps I can manage it. I believe my 
fault arose from habit. I begin to see that I 
should have raised myself to my husband’s 
level, rather than have tried to bring his tastes 
to the level of mine.” 

“Few people are insensible to their sur- 
roundings. They affect our happiness more 
than we think.”@ 

“T will try,” said Eva, and as she was a 
person of will she set about it directly. 

The day after Louise went, Eva saw that 
the lights were bright, and that the rooms had 
a summery warmth. She arranged some 

beautiful flowers, threw the piano open, and 
after an hour’s practice was surprised to find 
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“If I practise a few weeks I shall play quite 
well again,” she said delightedly. 

She closed the piano, and went up stairs to 
dress. She took down a new dress, a crimson 
and black silk. She had thought it too good 
for every-day wear, but now she was going to 
putit on. She dressed her hair in the broad 
braids her husband used to admire before they 
were married. When the little pearl brooch 
had fastened the delicate thread-lace collar, 
she blushed with surprise and pleasure to find 
so much of her early beauty remaining. 

“Are you going out to-night?” was her 
husband’s question as they met at the tea- 
table. 

“No,” was the quiet reply. She thought 
with pain, “He does not notice my braids, 
He does not care for me.” 

They went into the parlor. “I half prom- 
ised to go down town,” said Mr. Montgomery, 
lingering. 

“O, don’t go,” pleaded Eva. 

Mr. Montgomery looked gratified, and sat 
down. Eva exerted herself to talk. By-and- 
by her husband said, “ I miss Louise’s music.” 

Eva hesitated. “Would you like to hear 
me ?” she said, timidly. 

“You! I thought you were so much out 
of practice—certainly, my love.” 

Eva’s heart swelled at the sound of the old 
endearment. She went to the piano. Before 
she had finished the first piece, Mr. Mont- 
gomery was at her side. 

“ Why, Eva, you play almost as well as ev- 
er.” He looked at her earnestly. 

“ What is it ?” she asked. 

“ You look odd,” he answered with a puzzled 
air. 
“Ts it my hair?” she ventured. 

“ Ah, I see!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
“ How came you to think of that?” 

“I hoped it would please you,” Eva said, 
trying to restrain her tears. 

“Do you care to please me?” asked her 
husband, drawing her close to him, and kissing 
her as tenderly as if he were a lover. 

Now that our friends are on the high road 
to happiness, we may leave them. I would 
not, however, have you think that a few o 
resses and mutual acknowledgements ca? 
right the mistake of years. Patient pers’ 
verance works the true atonement. Eva per 
severed. Itis true her means were greater 
than those of many, but her experience may 
be diminished to suit your own unpretentious 
habits. The difficulties may all be similar, 


her fingers acquiring their old skill. 


though upon a different scale. 
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THE BROKEN TROTHPLIGHT. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


I'll ne’er forget the cherished spot, 
My own dear country home; 

Its gentle memories follow me 
Where’er I chance to roam; 

For I was born beneath its roof, 
Upon a summer day, 

And ever since I’ve loved the place, 
And hope I ever may. 


There was a long and lofty porch 
Upon the southern side; 


’ And there my bedroom was, and there 


My pet canary died. 

The window of my little room 
Was curtained all in white, 

And through it came the morning sun, 
And twinkling stars by night. 


A rose-tree crept along the wall, 
With blossoms white and red, 
And all their precious odors came, ™ 
And floated round my bed. 
The lilac-bush grew further on, 
Its blossoms embowered in green, 
And darling little violets 
Filled all the space between. 


A line of currant bushes grew— 
I knew them one by one— 

Their berries wet with morning dew, 
And red with noonday sun; 

I loved to pick my way along 
The path that led to them; 

Each scarlet orb, to my young eyes, 
Was like a ruby gem. 


Beyond, two sunflowers, large and round, 
Swayed on their slender stalks; 

And dahlias, too, and marigolds, 
And tapering hollyhocks. 

Against the fence a columbine, 

* Outspread with beauty rare, 

Its fragrance poured from every stem,’ 
And loaded all the air. 


A noble pear-tree, old and worn, 
Stood further from our doors; 

Each summer yielding grateful shade, 
Each autumn mellow stores. 

How often have I watched its leaves, 
On some November day, 


_ Tremble upon the blast, and then 


Blow fitfully away. 


If for an hour I strayed from home, 
Along the neighboring brook, 

My childish steps were watched anon 
By Carlo’s honest look ; 

And when uneasy back I came, 
So late, "twas almost dark, 

The leaping dog with wagging tail 
Sent up his welcome bark. 


But other little feet are there, 
Where mine were wont to run; 

And other little eyes now watch, 
As mine, the setting sun. 

The summer flowers and autuma fruits 
Are plucked by other hands, 

But yet the place seems sacred where 
That dear old homestead stands. 


THE BROKEN TROTHPLIGHT, 


BY HESTER C. LAUREATE, 


Ir is the cold and bleak December. With- 
out, the winter wind surges and moans like 
the wail of a spirit in djstress; the windows 
rattle drearily as the storm beats against them, 
and the leafless trees sway to and fro, bending 
with the fury of the blast. Ah, the night 
must be very desolate without; but within, to 
young love is given wondrous power, and the 
blast sweeps by unheeded. For, upon the 
hearth burns a cheerful fire; asturdy old back- 
log rests against the bricks of the chimney, 
looking with silent contempt upon the fore- 
stick, which has at length yielded to the re- 
peated solicitations of young hickory branches 
and dry birches, and now blazes high, giving 
out both light and warmth to those gathered 
around the fireside. 

In the warmest corner, in the chair most 
softly cushioned, sits my mother; her folded 
hands rest upon her lap, for my dear mother 
is an invalid, and her hands, busy when strong 
with youth and health, should rest now that 
sickness has weakened and youth gone far 
away from them.. Yes, dearest mother, rest ; 
for thy daughter has both youth and strength, 
and it is meet that they should minister to 
thy wants. Near thee sits one still stronger— 
one who will care for us tenderly—who will 
be to thee a son—to me a husband. 

But I anticipate. As yet it is the bleak 
December, and our marriage hymn will not 
be sung till the delicate tracery the frost king 
writes with icy fingers is melted by the gentle 
breath of spring—not till the hedge-rows are 
green, and the hills purple and pink with the 
blossoms of the flowering heath. Then, when 
Nature has thus worked out the design of the 
great Creator, Edward Percy, the young lord 
of the manor, will lead me to the altar. Not 
proudly shall I enter those sacred aisles—un- 
less, indeed, I am proud to have won the love 
of so good a man as Edward Percy—not 
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proudly, because henceforth I shall be lady of 
the manor; of that I shall think very little, 
for my noble lover would be quite as dear to 
me were he but an humble cottager. Of my- 
self I have told you nothing; .perchance you 
think me the daughter of a house, and a name 
noble as the house and name of Percy. It is 
not so; my father was a tenant on the manor 
of Grantly, and I am but my father’s daughter. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, Edward Percy 
loves me, and when the hills are empurpled 
with heath blossoms, I am to be his bride. 
Dost wonder that the chill of December rests 
not upon my heart? that the voice of the 
storm is heard, but heeded not? Edward sits 
beside me; with looks of love his eyes meet 
mine. Let the storm rage; let the wind cry 
mournfully. I rest securely—I love, and am 
beloved. 

Why does my mother shudder as the wind 
rises above the storm, and shiver as it is lulled 
to rest? Why didshe ask to-day if Squire 
Percy thinks me a fitting bride for his only 
son? If I did not fear that, amid the fascina- 
tions of town life, Edward would forget me? 
Why cannot she trust his love as I do? 

“What are you writing, Jeanne?” asked 
Edward; and smiling, I made answer by lock- 


ing the paper in a mahogany box. 


. The above was written a year ago. The 
days have passed away silently, one by one, 
since the last December ; the hedge-rows have 
grown green, the violets have lifted their pur- 
ple heads to the sun, and the hillsides chang- 
ed from green to purple, rich with the bloom 
of the flowering heath, and a young bride has 
come to the manor house. My mother sleeps 
in the quiet churchyard, while over the dying 
embers I sit alone, in the room where last 
December my mother and Edward Percy sat 
beside me. 

It was after the Christmas holidays that 
Edward went to London; when the rose 
leaves fell in crimson showers upon the green 
sward he brought his young bride home. 

And thus my dream was ended. Had I 
known the world and life, I had foreseen this 
end. I had been happy in my innocence, and 
in a deep grave I laid the memories. of Ed- 
ward Perey to rest. But my poor feeble 
mother! fondly had she dreamed that her 
Jeanne’s life was to be shielded by a fond love, 
and the rude awakening was foo much for her 
enfeebled frame ; and while my eyes were dry 
and tearless, angel hands wiped the tears from 


hers, and the pearly gates were opened wide 


to admit the freed spirit to the world “ beyond 
the river,” and heavenly music sounded in 
her ear, as angel voices welcomed her to her 
everlasting home. 

The village girls had strewed the road lead- 
ing to the manor house with flowers; they 
did not think that those who followed my 
sainted mother to the grave would crush them 
ere she came; but so it was, and only crush- 
ed and faded flowers strewed the path of the 
lady of the manor. 6 

It was June, when the summer flowers were 
dying, that I met him in the forest. He was 
very pale, but he extended his hand, and from 
his lips fell the old familiar words: — 

“Good morrow, Jeanne.” 

Only the tips of my fingers, icy cold, touch- 
ed his, as I made answer: 

“Good morning, Mr. Percy,” then with 
hasty st@ps walked from him. 

“Thave something to say to you, Jeanne.” 

“If Mr. Percy has anything to say, I will 
receive him and Mrs. Percy in my cottage.” 

“Mrs. Percy! Have you met her, Jeanne?” 

“T have not. Pray do not be alarmed.” 

“T have but a few words to say—of expla- 
nation—I will say them here.” 

“T do not choose to listen to them.” 

“You would have listened once, Jeanne.” 

“True, Mr. Percy. I have learned the fol- 
ly of so doing. It will never be repeated.” 

“ Don’t be so hasty, Jeanne. I only wished 
to tell you—” 

“Tell me nothing, Mr. Percy. I will not 
listen.” 

“T am sorry to see you so unhappy—#0 
changed. I would be your friend.” 

“It is impossible. It is only natural that 
the death of my mother should be the cause 
of grief to me; it may have changed me some- 
what; as for the little episode in our past, I 
only hope it disturbs your happiness as little 
as it does mine.” 

The words were spoken calmly ; and turning, 
I left him standing alone, yet all the while I 
knew that the happiness of the past would 
never be mine again—that never again would 
my heart thrill to words of love from other 
lips than his; that even now his voice awak- 
ened the tumultuous throbbing I had thought 
were stilled forever, 

And this I knew was sin. Free no longer, 
Edward Percy was the husband of another, 
and there in the jone forest I resolved to flee 
from the temptation of again listening to his 
words—to flee from the home rendered dear 


to me by holy associations. 
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But where to go? Away from Grantly? 
Friend had I none; my only fortune was the 
voice which had first charmed Edward Percy. 
But the charm was broken, and never again 
should I soothe his hours of sadness with 
plaintive ballads of the olden time; never 
more watch the lighting up of his dark eye, 
asIsung of the days of chivalry. Edward 
Perey was lost to me forever. I must leave 
Grantly ere I met with him again. ; 

But this was not to be. In view of the plans 
Ihad made, I daily trilled the songs I had 
sung of old, changing them often for the holy 
chants I had listened to in church. 

One day I was chanting them, when a low 
mp sounded at my cottage door. Almost for- 
gotten was my sad and lonely past; long since 
that gentle rap had grown familiar to my ear, 
for thus did Edward Percy ever announce his 
coming, And Edward Percy it was; but he 
stood not alone at the cottage door, as of old, 
with smiles chasing each other over brow and 
lip; beside him stood a lady—his gentle bride. 

Fair as the Alpine snows was Mrs. Percy— 
graceful as an artless child. Her rosy lips 
were wreathed with smiles, and her eyes of 
deepest blue were radiant with love and hap- 
piness. Percy was very pale; his finely cut 
features sterner than I had ever known thei. 

“Jeanne,” he said, “ your songs have called 
Mrs. Perey to your door; she would listen to 
your musée.” 

Iinvited my guests to enter. I placed a 
chair for the young wife who had won my 
lover from me, thinking how cruel"he was to 
Wing her there—how more than cruel to ask 
me to sing to her the songs learned only for 
hia ear, While such bitter thoughts cyme 
surging Over my heart, Mrs. Percy addressed 
me, 


“Thave heard snatches of your songs every 
dey when walking in this direction, but Mr. 
Perey could never stop with me; he was in 
laste to-day, and I thought to stop and make 
Jour acquaintance all by myself; but to please 
meyhe has delayed his business a little while, 
that I may listen to your sweet songs.” 

He had not come willingly, then, to torture 
me thus, and my voice was never stronger or 
tearer than when I did his lady’s bidding. 
wie my simple songs, and I had loved 
been the wife of Edward 


“I think Mr. Percy called you Jeanne. 
» Jeanne, I want you to come to the 
manor house and sing to me there. I am sure 


Mat T have never heard a sweeter voice,” 
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I looked at Percy; his face told the annoy- 
ance he felt, As I would have answered Mrs. 
Percy, he interrupted with the words: 

“Mrs, Percy, Jeanne only sings for her own 
amusement; she may not wish to make a pub- 
lic exhibition of her talents. It may be un- 
pleasant for her to come to the manor 
house,” 

Mrs. Percy looked wonderingly at Mr. Per- 
cy and myself. 

“Ts it so, Jeanne?” she asked. “Are you 
too proud to come to the manor house and 
sing to me sometimes ?” 

“Ifmy simple songs please your ear, my 
lady, I will come and sing for you to-morrow.” 

Paler grew the face of Edward Percy, as 
thus I made answer, and I—it was sufficient . 
for me that I had power: to move him thus, 
On the morrow I went to the manor house, 
as I had promised, and after a little time, I 
went there every day. 

The autumn months passed by, and the 
moorlands were now white with unbroken 
snow. It was the first snow of the season, 
and ever since I went to Mrs. Percy in the 
early part of the day, the storm had increased, 
and now Mrs. Percy would not consent that 
I should go even the little way between the 
manor house and my cottage home in the un- 
trodden snow, so 1 consented to remain for 
that one night at the ‘manor house. As we 
sat in the shadowy gloaming, Mrs. Percy pro- 
posed a plan for my future. 

“ Before my marriage,” she said, “I liveda 
great deal with my aunt, Lady Moreton. Since 
I left her she has been very lonely. You are 
just the companion she needs, as she is pas- 
sionately fond of music. I shall write to her 
of your songs—of the wonderful pathos of 
your voice—of its untutored strength, and, 
Jeanne, Lady Moreton will tell me to send 
you to her that -you may receive instruction, 
and charm her hours of sadness with your 
songs. Will you go, Jeanne?” 

“That will I, lady, if indeed Lady Moreton 
wishes it.” 

“She will; you may count upon it as some- 
thing certain.” 

I would have expressed my gratitude to the 
gentle lady who had thus interested herself in 
my behalf. I did not hate her now, for having 


won Edward Percy’s love. She did not know 
that near his home one waited his coming, 
whose love for him was more intense than she 
had any knowledge of. Had she known of 
the love, and come to the manor house proud- 


ly, as if rejoicing that, with the advantages of 
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wealth and station, she had caused my lover 
to east me from him, I had hated her; but 
coming with her sweet, winning manner, and 
accepting his love as only her right, not as 
something stolen from another, I loved her. 

My dream of happiness was over; yet I 
knew that the man sitting near us, so grave 
and silent, had not given to her who bore his 
name, and was mistress of his home, one tithe 
of the love he had once lavished on the hum- 
ble Jeanne. 

“Then you will be pleased to go to London, 
Jeanne ?” 

“Tt is the one wish of my life, lady, only 
that I did not know how it was to be accom- 
plished.” 

“Lucy!” It was Edward Percy speaking 
to his wife, but his words sounded so hollow 
that we started involuntarily. “Lucy! I think 
you are acting upon impulse. Do you not 
see Jeanne is beautiful? Have you no fears 
in sending her to London? Is the responsi- 
bility nothing ?” 

“No, Edward, I have no fears; there seems 
to be no responsibility attending it. Lady 
Moreton will guard her carefully, and—even 
if she should not—a true woman is safe even 
_ in London.” 

“You need have no fears, lady. Mr. Percy 
. has more reason; he probably remembers the 
follies of my girlhood. I will tell you of them.” 

Astonished at my boldness, Percy stood be- 

‘ fore me, silent, with a face almost livid, as he 
listened breathlessly to hear me tell his young 
wife the story of his-falsehood. 

“I was very young, Mrs. Percy, when I 
gave my heart into the keeping of another. I 
knew little of life, as of the world. I had not 
learned that between the rich and the poor 
the barriers of pride are too strongly built to 
be removed at will. I only knew that love 
was mine, and believed my lover to be all that 
was noble. He said he loved me; lady, I be- 
lieved him; he offered marriage, I believed 
him still; and for a time I was even more 
foolish than this; he had gone from me, and I 
looked for his return. He never sought me 
afterwards. I had thought him noble and true, 
when only falsehood was in his heart. Lady, 
should there be. those among ‘the wealthy 
friends of Lady Moreton who would speak 
words of love to the poor dependant, you or 
Mr. Percy need not fear that I shall listen to 
such words. I shall know that the speakers 
only seek amusement for idle moments, and 
shall receive such words in the spirit in which 
they are spoken—as lightest mockery.” 
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“And yet you need not, Jeanne; for, scorn 
him as you will, you know he loved you,” 

I laughed—a light, mocking laugh. 

“Mr. Percy would defend the honor of his 
friend ; his words are idle. I shall always be- 
lieve myself a dupe.” . 

“And he was duped as well; for, Jeanne, 
he thought you loved him.” 

“T did, Mrs, Percy, while he seemed noble 
and true; his falsehood known, I dismissed 
him from my thoughts.” 

“Just as you should have done, Jeanne; 
you were a brave girl,” said Mrs. Percy. 

It was very late, and for the first time in 
my life I went to rest beneath the roof of the 
manor house. To rest, did I say? I should 
not, for little rest came to me that night. I 
heard the gentle Mrs. Percy enter her cham- 
ber, and beneath my window I also heard a 
quick, impatient step upon the verandah. 

Reader, I knew that Edward Percy paced 
up and down beneath my window, his heart 
filled with memories of the past—thinking of 
the bitter, taunting words I had that night 
spoken. False, all! for I-knew that he did 
love me when we parted. Alas! I knew too 
well that this love, lulled to rest for a time by 
ambition and pride, had awakened from its 
short slumber, and kindled its fires anew in 
his heart. 

Alas! I should be safer in London than at 
Grantly, and in the lonely night, listening to 
the sobbing wind and the ceascless step with- 
out, I wept, till like a weary child, I had cried 
myself to sleep. 

It was as Mrs. Percy had said. Lady More- 
ton sent for me to come to her. I had few 
preparations to make, and a few days after 
her summons found me in London. I was re 
ceived as I might have been had my rank and 
station equalled Lady Moreton’s, and after 
every kindness had been shown me below 
stairs, I was shown to a chamber opening into 
a dressing-room of rare beauty. As the sof 
carpets yielded to my footfall, and the fre 
grance of flowers reminded me of the summer 
time at Grantly, I felt convinced that there 
was some mistake. 1 feared that, in the kind- 
ness of her heart, Mrs. Percy had not explain- 
ed my true position to Lady Moreton. It was 
very pleasant to be thus tenderly cared for, 
but I scorned deception, and sending 8 T 
quest to Lady Moreton that she would come 
to me, I waited her coming. 

“ What is it, my dear? Are you not com 
fortable ?” she questioned. 

“Yes, quite comfortable, But your lady- 
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ship does not, I think, understand my position. 
Jam but a poor girl, come to depend for a 
time upon your bounty, in return for which I 
am some time to:sing you songs learned in my 
humble home.” 

“There is no mistake, Jeanne; you are a 
poor girl and an orphan; I am wealthy, but 
alone. Ifyou will give to me a daughter’s 
love, I will in return give you every advan- 
tage I would have given my own darling had 
she been spared to me.” 

Here, then, was rest! The weary heart had 
found a haven at last, and from that moment 
I yas as Lady Moreton’s daughter. 

The years rolled off. I turned away from 
the past and its bitter memories, to the pres- 
ent,andifI found not happiness, the secret 
was mine alone. 

The whole course of my life was changed. 
Lady Moreton procured for me the best mas- 
ters, and as my musical education progressed, 
I devoted myself to other studies; for, as La- 
dy Moreton’s adopted daughter, I was to 
enter upon the dissipations of a London sea- 
son, Lady Moreton opened her house, and I 
was introduced to the gay world at home. 

It was not long before my admirers were 
extravagant in their praise; they said that my 
dark eyes ahd pale, clear complexion were 
purely Italian; that my hands, so delicately 
White, with the rose-tint just blushing through, 
were proof of noble birth; and my voice— 
certainly that voice had mellowed into sweet- 
ness under no other sky than that of Italy: I 
Was probably the daughter of an Italian exile 
~of noble birth; my manner was proof of the 
latter. Thus the world wondered, while I 
rushed madly into pleasures for the first time 
Withinany reach, 

Tt was near the close of the season when 
Edward Percy brought his wife to Lady 
‘Moreton. She had never been strong, and 
latterly her little strength had failed. We 
Watched over her tenderly—Lady Moreton 
aad I~and summoned the best physicians, 
for she was very dear to us. Since I had been 
with Lady Moreton, Mrs. Perey had been with 
W much; and I wondered, O, how often, how 
the husband, who was all in all to her, could 
beso calmly indiffer@nt to her gentle loveli- 
hess—shutting his heart so resolutely against 
it, and all the while keeping alive that other 
love, which should be but a memory of other 
years. For we were both so changed from the 
youth and maiden, dreaming love-dreams in 


. Wee forests of Grantly. He had become stern 


and silent; kind always to his uncomplaining 
wife, yet unable to give that which her heart 
craved—love; while I, from the dreaming girl 
of Grantly, had come to be flattered and 
caressed, a favorite in society. “A splendid 
woman, with a heart ofice,” Sir Felix Darby 
said to Mr. Percy in my hearing; and the hot 
blood mounted to the brow of the listener, as 
he remembered that once he had held the key 
to the heart so frozen now; unlocking the 
doors closed until then; entering the sacred 
chambers closed ever before, appropriating to 
himself whatever of beauty he had found there, 
then, leaving the doors open wide, he had 
gone to win another heart, as fresh and ‘truth- 
ful as the one he had left to its loneliness. 

What wonder that, after a time, the doors 
closed of themselves ; that the gentle fountains 
of love, murmuring so sweetly for a time, had 
frozen to solid ice? The sun, that for a brief 
time had made their murmuring like sweetest 
music, shone for them no more; the desola- 
tion of winter had long ago set its seal upon 
the fountain head. 

There was no hope for Mrs. Percy; her dis- 
ease was too deeply seated to be removed, and 
to our dear invalid Lady Moreton and I de- 
voted ourselves exclusively. And Edward, 
as if in remorse for the errors of the past, lay- 
ished upon her words of endearing tenderness. 
But all in vain. Tenderness, endearing words 
—the semblance of love—even love itself, 
could not call back the spirit so near the 
world of mysteries. 

“You are very kind, Edward; you would 
have me dream as I did of old, that you love 
me; you were not to blame that you did not, 
but the knowledge of it has been death to me. 
Through any of the past years since we were 
wed, only your love was needed, to call me 
back to life. You have been unhappy, and I 
have sorrowed for you, unknowing the cause. 
Kiss me, now, and let me sleep.” 

He bent over the couch where the last ray 
of sunlight lingered lovingly, and then with 
bowed head seated himself beside her couch. 

* Jeanne, a kiss from you.” 

I pressed my lips to hers; there were tears 
resting upon her cheeks, the tears of the hus- 
band, who had given her but a divided heart. 
For two hours Mr. Percy sat with bowed head, 
while from the low window I looked out into 
the darkness. A gentle, tremulous sigh called 
me to the bedside. 

“Aunt Agnes! Call Lady Moreton, Jeanne.” 

I called her, and as we entered the chamber 
of death, we heard: . 
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“Angel, sweet wife! forgive!” 
“Yes, Edward, I am very happy now.” 
Another hour, and only the motionless form 
of Lucy Percy remained to us. 


One from the night we folded her white 
hands on her breast, he stood before me. 
Stern and silent no longer; hope had awak- 
ened the dreams of other years, and words of 
love, deeper and more intense than those 
spoken at Grantly, fell from his lips. I inter- 
rupted him. 

“ Mr. Percy!” 

“Stop, Jeanne! You must hear me.” 

“ But, Mr. Percy, if” 

“T will listen to nothing! You loved me 
once; you would have me think that love 
quite dead. It is not; it cannot die. It may 
have slumbered, but it must have awakened 
to new life with the knowledge of my free- 
dom. Jearne, you loved me in your girlhood 
—in all the proud beauty of your womanhood ; 
you love me now; you are cold; you would 
be revenged—but, be satisfied, for indeed you 
have had your revenge. By all I have suffer- 
ed since we parted—by all my hopes of hap- 
piness—” 


A firm tread sounded in the hall—a mo- 
ment more Sir Felix Darby stood beside us. 

“Mr. Percy, my husband. I would have 
told you of my marriage, but indeed you 
would not listen.” 

He bowed his head upon the marble mantel, 
and when he raised it, his face was almost as 
white as the marble upon which it had rested. 

“The fault is mine alone: forgive me, Lady 
Darby.” Then turaing to my husband: 

“And you, Sir Felix, I have been making 
love to your wife.” 

He left us. Then and there I told Sir Felix 
the history of our past, and that, kneeling be- 
fore the coffined form of the dead Lucy, I had 
vowed never to make the happiness of Edward 
Percy, the man who had crushed all the beau- 
ty from her young life—whose smile had also 
taken my happiness from me—whose love for 
me had closed his heart. to her. 

Three times I had refused the offered hand 
of Sir Felix Darby, telling him I had no love 
to give. He said he would trust to the future 
for love, and I had but to smile when the offer 
was repeated. 

I have been Lady Darby five years, and per- 
fect happiness is mine. In all these years I 
have not met Edward Percy; nor do I care 
to, as with a loving husband and smiling child, 
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DARING OF ALPINE GUIDES, 
It is almost incredible with what safety and 
ease the mountaineer passes the most danger- 
ous places, carrying heavy burdens. When 
Hugi, on his Finsteraarhorn expedition could 
hardly get on, owing to an injury to his foot, 
Leuthold took him up nolens volens on his 
back, and hastened with him down the glacier, 
whilst storm and night were approaching, 
The other two experienced guides, Wahren 
and Zemt, emulated him in carrying their 
master. Hugi says it was incredible to him 
how these men, without a stick, holding their 
burden with both hands, sprang over crevasses 
in the twilight where all was deceitful and un- 
certain. We have often heard of examples of 
the audacity with which the guides venture 
upon breakneck leaps; here is one more that 
will illustrate their courage in another way. 
Got. Studer, on his return from the Jungfrau, 
had let his hat fall into a deep crevasse, which 
sank without a break, with surfaces of ice as 
steep as the steepest tower. The crevasse 
grew narrower further down, whilst the oppo- 
site wall rose vertically out of the darkness 
covered with icicles. The guide, Bannholzer, 
who was annoyed at the loss of the cap, called 
out at once that he would see where it was, 
and in spite of all dissuasion, had the rope 
tied round his body, and let himself slide down 
into the awful depth. When he had got some 
way down, having got a footing on an ice pil- 
lar that threatened to give way every moment, 
he saw the lost cap lying still some way below 
him. The rope, held by the two men above 
was not long enough. The foolhardy Bann- 
holzer untied himself and got further down. 
After an anxious pause he gave an exulting 
cry. He had got his prey, and came up again 
to daylight. Although he had been to a depth 
of at least 100 feet, he said that the crevasse con- 
tinued to an unfathomable depth.—Sketches 
of Life and Nature in the Mountains. 
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A PUBLIC BENEFACTOR. 

If a man can raise a small city to be a great 
kingdom, can make bread cheap, can irrigate 
deserts, can join oceans and canals, can subdue 
steain, can organize victory, can lead the opin- 
ions of mankind, ’tis no®matter whether his 
nose is parallel to his spine, as it ought to be, 
or whether he has a nose at all; whether his 
legs are straight, or whether they were ampt 
tated. His deformities will come to be reck- 
oned ornamental, and advantageous on the 


my cup of happiness is full to repletion. 


whole. 
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THE FIRST SPRING SHOWERS. 


BY MARY G. GRANNISS. 


Softly falls the early rain 

Over russet hill and plain ; 
Waking from the silent earth 
Bloom and verdure into birth! 
How like love, the gentle showers 
Come to glad expectant hours: 
Touching springs of life again, 
Stirring every pulse and vein, 
Till each blade and bursting flower 
Tells the beauty of thy power! 
Liké warm tears of penitence, 
Washing out each old offence ; 
Softening o'er the acrid heart, 

Till fair buds of promise start— 
And above hopes withering, 
Joyful reigns a second spring! 


Type of love’s expanding power, 
Seen in opening leaf and flower! 
Type of mercies flowing free, 
That forever blest shall be! 

Type of trust in darkest days, 
Ending in triumphant praise ! 
Type of God’s perennial spring 
Of hope’s heavenly blossoming : 
Comes the warm, reviving rain 
To our waiting earth again! 


THE BANDIT OF THE DANUBE. 


BY JOHN MEADOWS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CATHEDRAL. THE LOVERS. 

Bory ofa hundred tributary streams in the 
very heart of Bavaria, and gathering strength 
from the mountains and rich valleys, winds 
tlong the lordly Danube, until passing 
through Austria and Turkey, laughing and 
Weeping in turn at gorgeous cities, frowning 
castles, and magnificent country seats, with 
the power of all its mighty currents combined, 


. a out free and wide into the Black 


There is mass for the dead in the cathedral 
of Ratisbon, and the organ peals are swelling 
through arch and aisle; while at intervals the 
high priest is offering up the holy prayers, a 
crowd of mourners is kneeling on the marble 
floor, and muttering aves for the departed 
foul, and telling the beads and making the 
tign of the cross. 
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“ And what’s this for, friend?” asked a tall 


‘man, enveloped in a cloak, and wearing his 


hat slouched, to a soldier who was by his side 
and looking carelessly on. 

“ Mass for the honest burgher, Sestarf,” was 
the answer. 

“ And where did he die?” asked the other; 
“and how did he die ?” 

“ He was murdered among the mountains, 
three nights ago, by some banditti.” 

“And have the murderers been arrested, 
friend? Has any reward been offered ?” con- 
tinued the stranger. 

“ By the great pope .there has!” answered 
the soldier. “A good round sum of gold. 
I’ve been on the chase myself for this whole 
day, but have met no success yet.” ° 

“T trust the robbers may be found,” said 
the, other, in an ironical voice, and then 
hastily disappeared. 

And now the solemn chant reverberated 
through the air, and echoed from chancel, 
nave, and dome. Stealing forth gently, in 
tones of silvery sweetness, the melodies tell of 
the virtues that adorned the dead man’s life— 
the faith, and hope, and aspirations—and 
again chiming out in startling volume, they 
praise the God who fashioned him, and de- 
fended his footsteps; and at last melting again 
into tender, soothing supplication, they plead 
for mercy for his sins, and happiness hereafter. 

There was a young girl kneeling quite near 
the door, before a silver fount, over which a 
picture of the Madonna was hung. She was 
dressed in black velvet, and from her face a 
thick veil fell and touched the ground. The 
girl was weeping and praying as if her heart 
would break; and, though there were many 
persons around her, not one ventured to speak 
and comfort her. 

“ O, holy virgin,” she said, “ give me grace 
to bear my loss, and let me not complain that 
death has taken my father from me! O, 
mother, wilt thou protect with thy benignity 
the orphan child, and help her to love and 
praise thee at all times? Alas, my father, 
my dear, dear parent, slain by night, when 
there were none to assist thee. I know that 
dying thou must have blessed thy only daugh- 
ter, yes, father, blessed her!” And the fair 
penitent bent lower, and shed fresh tears as 
memory thus afflicted her. 

Through the great gothic windows the 
moon came beaming in, and her mild light fell 
upon the statues of saints, and symbols of 
Catholic worship. There were but a few 
torches burning, and thase were at the altar; 
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and thus, while the faint glare fell lightly over 
the gathered devotees, and the boys were 
swinging the censers, the high priest extended 
his arms and gave the benediction. 

The young girl arose, and crossing herself 
once more, moved towards the door, hurriedly, 
as if to avoid the crowd; and, as she was de- 
scending the stone steps, she felt her arm 
pressed, and when she looked up, the tall 
stranger was at her side. Now the cloak was 
flung more tastily, and his face, which could 
be plainly seen, showed the features of a man 
of twenty-five, handsome, and regularly 
chiselled. Long, cyrly hair tossed itself 
gracefully over his shoulders, and his dark 
eyes and thick moustache and beard gave 
him a manly and haughty appearance, that 
marked a noble distinction. He stooped and 
whispered in the girl’s ear: 

“To-morrow, love, you will be mine; say 
not nay— to-morrow was the day we set 
apart.” 

The maiden replied, “It cannot be so soon, 
Viscaro. O, it is not right, so soon after my 
father’s death.” 

“But the time is pressing, Florine, and 
business requires my absence. ‘O, let it be 
to-morrow.” 

“No, Viscaro, np. Heaven preserve me! 
but I must refuse, although I love you, and 
would die for you. I-must respect my fath- 
er’s death. By the garden trellis, in the 
morning, when the bells sound nine, I will see 
you; till then, adieu.” 

And disengaging herself from her lover’s 
ardent grasp, she ran rapidly down the street. 
Viscaro saw her beautiful form vanish in the 
distance, and then tightening his belt, from 
which were suspended a dagger and two pis- 
tols, he left the cathedral porch and directed 
his steps towards a high stone building, which 
was built, originally, for a convent, but had 
been altered and changed into a hotel. Call- 
ing for the landlord, he bade him bring his 
horse, which was done on the instant, and 
then telling the host that if any one inquired 
after thie Garcon Precieiox, he must say that 
he would be back in a week, as he had gone 
to Buchberg, he drove off, and out of the 
city. 

The streets of Ratisbon are deserted, and 
the sober inhabitants lost in dreams. The 
moon is casting off its mellow rays from the 
grand old cathedral, and the only sounds that 
can be heard are the striking of the clocks 
and the watchmep’s lonely cry. 

The morrow came; and as the sun was ris- 


ing in the crimsoned east Florine awoke from 
slumber, and opened her casement to let in 
the pure air of heaven. She looked forth 
upon the glowing landscape—she saw the 
laborers going to theirearly toil—she listened 
to the birds as they warbled in tones of sweet- 
est minstrelsy, but her heart was sad—Florine 
was unhappy. And so when the morning 
meal was spread, and the poor girl ate but 
little—her aged aunt, the only relative left her 
now, tried to reconcile her to the mournful 
change. 

“Do not feel so melancholy, Florine; your 
father is far better off than when he trod this 
earth. We must all come to this in time; 
you must not feel gloomy, child, and do, pray, 
eat something.” 

But the orphan could not; she was thinking 
of her dead father—her lover, and the meet- 
ing she had granted him. She was thinking 
of Viscaro’s strange proposal, and the very 
idea of her accepting it made her shudder, 
Then the repast being over, she strolled into 
the gardens, until she had reached the trellis 
arbor, and there sat down. 

It was but a few minutes of the appointed 
hour, and she became more and more excited 
and apprehensive, fearful that her lover might 
not come, and yet dreading at the same time 
to meet him. 

A slight rustling of the leaves, and Viscaro 
stood before the lady. He was dressed in the 
costume of a mountain brigand, and as he sa- 
luted Florine, he knelt at her feet and kissed 
the hand held out to him. 

“Sweet mistress of my heart,” he said, 
“your cruel words of last night have been 
haunting me ever since; they tormented my 
dreams, and even now they trouble my wak- 
ing thoughts.” 

“ And why should they have done so, Vis 
caro?” the young girl asked. “I only spoke 
the truth. I only did what [ knew was right.” 

“Alas, Florine, call you it right to be 9% 
harsh to me, and to break the mutual vow we 
made! This day was to have made thee my 
wife—a brigand’s wife—to live away, among 
the hills and caves, but to live contented with 
your Viscaro. And now, just as the moment 
arrives, and I am to be hurried off for a long 
while, you refuse.” 

The robber was still kneeling, and his atti- 
tude was so besecching, and his words % 
heart-rending, that Florine had almost Te 
called her determination, and bade him lead 
her to his house a bride; but the memory of 
her father’s death came again so forcibly be 
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fore her, bidding her be mindful of his ab- 
senee, and pay proper respect to his love and 
kind lessons when he was in the grave, that 
she immediately answered : 

Visearo, you know full well how much 
affection I bear you; how much of reputation 
I sacrifice when I go to roam with you among 
the mountains, cut off from the world, and the 


. yifeof a proscribed bandit. But when filial 


duty commands me I must obey, for I know 
that you, my noble Viscaro, would show me 
but slight respect, did you find me flying from 
my father’s shade, and forgetting that father’s 
goodness. Why may we not wait until a 
proper period? Then I will throw all of 
worldly respectand good fortune to the winds, 
and make my palace in your rough retreats, 
and place my trust in your keeping.” 

“Ah, Florine, Florine, if this is then my 
doom, I must try and bear it; for I may not” 
gainsay it. But should you never hear more 
of your Viscaro, when I am gone, O pray for 
me, for I have a secret, a dark and mysterious 
secret, that haunts me like a ghost; a secret, 
dearest, that you should never know, but 
which may ruin me forever.” 

The brigand’s eyes flashed, and his counte- 
nance worked with passion; it startled the 
young girl, who could not interpret its mean- 
ing or cause, and aldrmed, she said j 

“0, Viscaro, what do you mean? For 
Heaven’s sake, tell your own Florine!” 

“No, sweetest, not for the whole wealth in 
Ratisbon, or the possession of the whole world, 
could I tell it’ thee. There, there,” and he 
laid his hand upon his heart, “must it be 
buried. Florine, we must say farewell; be 
true to me, and we shall yet be happy.” 

“So soon, beloved—so soon must you go?” 
sid the girl. “But ’tis my fault; my harsh 
words have done it all. O, Viscaro, believe 
me not unwise in doing this, but rather love 
me the more for it. Go and transact the busi- 
ness that calls you—join your band, but be 
merciful, and shed no blood—shed no blood!” 

The last words were said in such an implor- 
ing manner, as if she had thought of her pa- 
tent’s cruel death, that Viscaro trembled and 
tarned pale; but he quickly recovered him- 
self, and then said : 

“Trust me, dear girl; you know me to be 
humane, and that my band sometimes com- 
mitexcesses, I will think of thee; and when 
Ireturn (God only knows when), I will then 
claim thee. Farewell!” 

A mutual and long embrace, and a kiss that 
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tale devotion—a farewell, and they parted. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BANDIT OF ERDBERG CASTLE—THE 
FATAL CELL. 


PLANTED in stern defiance on an almost 
inaccessible rock, and overlooking the valley 
with terrific grandeur, Erdberg castle stood 
one of the most picturesque landmarks on the 
Danube. Its barbican donjons, draw-bridges, 
and flanking tower, formed a retreat, where 
of old feudal chiefs an@ princes dwelt; and 
added to this, the adjacent scenery, wild but 
beautiful, gave a charm that few fortresses in 
that part of the country boasted of. 

To the east, in the dim distanee, could be 
seen the tall spires of Ratisbon, and in the 


opposite direction, the silver river winding its 


way for miles and miles, as it journeyed on 
past, Strasburg, and hastened to greet the 
friendly city of Passau. 

And now, in this castle so celebrated and 
stately, dwelt Viscaro, the mountain bandit. 
Sprung from a noble family, but when a boy, 
checked and thwarted in his ambition, treated 
harshly by his parents, and coldly by the 
world, he had left his father’s territories and 
fled to the mountains. There he joined a 
band of brigands, and as he advanced in years, 
and proved himself brave and faithful, he was 
promoted from one honor to another, until at 
last he became the captain of the troop. But 
unfortunately, Viscaro cherished the deadliest 
revenge for the past; he hated the world, and 
swore that he would win by cruelty and blood- 
shed such a ‘name as should be the universal 
terror, and remembered in all times. 

Well did he succeed; for he prowled over 
mountains, valley, and forest—he ventured 
among cities, towns, and open rivers; his band 
were ever on the alert, and ever merciless, 
Their daggers gleamed, and their carbines 
rattled by day and night. They attacked the 
peaceful traveller as he wound over the moun- 
tain summit, and flung him from the precipice. 
They robbed the devout priest as he went 
upon his pilgrimage, and hung him from the 
highest battlement of Erdberg castle. They 


offered insult to maidens, and ravaged the fer- - 


tile fields for flocks and provision. Viscaro’s 
gang was the most crafty and ferocious in 
that part of the country. In vain had the 
public authorities offered reward—in vain had 
they sent the soldiers in pursuit. The brigand 
eluded them, and by force or fraud cleared 
himself from all his enemies. He was looked 
upon as the scourge of humanity, and his 
death prayed for by thousands. 
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How to attack his castle and carry him off 
was the difficulty, He was only there part of 
the time, and then had but a few retainers 
with him; and it was when he was away, or 
in the dark nights, that vessels dared to pass 
down the river, for did the bandit but see what 
seemed to be a prize, he would rush forth to 
the attack, throw the oars overboard, or put 
them to the torture, pillage the cargo, and 
burn the boat, though at times, in more friend- 
ly moods, he. would orbid a seizure when the 
great bell tolled to announce a victim. Vis- 
caro was not always a villain, a fiend—for at 
times thoughts of the days when his boyhood 
was innocent, and he had sought.for purity and 
_ happiness, came rushing before him, and then 
he would weep when none were near. In 
Ratisbon he had met Florine, and from his 
heart first sprang the fire of love. He told 
her what he was, and what had made him so, 
and she pitied him—she loved him in return— 
she loved him though he was an outlaw. 

It had happened that Sestarf, the burgher, 
and who was Florine’s father, was returning 
home by night from a neighboring village. 
The next morning he was found robbed and 
murdered, lying by a brook within a mile of 
Erdberg castle. Who committed the deed no 
one seemed to know. The body was carried 
to Ratisbon, and buried with much solemnity, 
for the deceased was a manof much popular- 
ity. Suspicion rested upon the banditti, and 
Viscaro was supposed to have been instru- 
mental in this murder. So a large reward 
was offered, and the soldiery were sent to 
scour the country. 

The burgher had a cousin, Coruf by name, 
and he offered to capture the bandit, as much 
out of family pride as hope of reward. He 
said he would resort to a stratagem, and ac- 
cordingly prepared a small vessel, and loading 
her with merchandise, he commenced descend- 
ing the Danube. 

The sun was gilding the peaks of the far off 
mountains, and Viscaro, the bandit, was pac- 
ing, in much agitation, a chamber in his castle 
which overlooked the river, when he heard 
the sounds of the tocsin, and going to the oval 
window, he saw a bark that was sailing under 
a stiff weight of canvass, and within gunshot 
of the fortress. 

“Fools!” he said, “to think to escape me 
thus early, and when such a breeze is blowing. 
Ho! Rondez!” and he rang a silver bell; 
“ho! Rondez, I say!” 

The attendant appeared. 
“Those knaves upon the water must be 
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caught; have out my boat, and tell six armed 
men to go on board. Be speedy, man—Pyiif 
be there in a moment.” 

The servitor departed, and the orders wen 
obeyed. Ina few moments the bandit was 
aboard of the other vessel, and received with 
tokens of subinission by Coruf. 

“What is thy cargo, knave?” asked the 
haughty chief. “What hast thou 
and whither goest thon? Speak!” Ande 
he put the question, he turned and pointed 
to the six followers who stood silent and 
expectant. 

“T have, most noble sir, silks, and wine, and 
brocade; and I am going some hundred miles 
down the river,” answered the merchant, 

“And what else, knave—what else hastthou 
got?” continued Viscaro. 

“T have a few cattle, with—” and the mer 
chant hesitated. 

“With what?” said the brigand, stersly, 
“ Speak, on thy life!” 

“With a cask or two of specie for the duke’s 
treasury,” replied Coruf, in a half whisper. 

“ Specie!” roared the chief; “specie! The 
very thing we want. Bring up the metal 
instantly !” 

“ The metal for the robber!” instantly cried 
the merchant, and suddenly throwing back 
the canvass, thirty glittering lances were lev- 
elled at the banditti. Then the merchant 
shouted out: “I am Sestarf’s cousin—soldienm, 
do your duty!” and led the combat. 

It lasted but a short time. Viscaro’s num 
ber was too small to contend with the enemy; 
and although he himself fought with despere 
tion, at length he was taken prisoner, and bis 
men threw down their arms. They wereall 
secured and committed to the hold; but be 
fore Viscaro left the deck he cast one look up 
on his castle—a last look, and the tears almost 
came to his eyes as he said: 

“ Farewell, Erdberg, I shall never see thee 
more. Florine will never be thy mistress 
Farewell !” 

There were rejoicings In Ratisbon when Co- 
ruf marched through the streets in triumph, 
with the brigand and his men following bim. 
Old and young came forth to see the maa 
whom all had feared, and not a few were sur 
prised that such cruelty and valor existed ia 
one whose face and general appearance were 
so prepossessing. From the streets he was 
led out of the city, and carried to an old ca 
tle that stood on a high precipice, and at the 
entrance of a thick forest. It had beem Ui 
tenanted for years; but now it was guarded 
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py soldiers, and the brigands were placed in 
confinement. 

The next morning, at the portcullis of the 
castle appeared a young and beautiful girl, 
snd asked.admittance. The sentinel wasen- 
faptured at her loveliness, and as he wasa 

fellow, he asked the girl why 

shemished to enter, ‘ 

Sie pee the bandit,” was the answer. “I 
him—I must ace bim.” 

SBut mg good girl, I don’t believe you can 
he is in close comfine- 
ment,and this afternoon bs to be executed.” 

“Great God! is'it then so?” she shrieked. 

The soldier began to wonder why the girl 
take 90 much interest in the. prisoner, 
satisfy his.curiosity, said: . 

“ Bettell me, pretty one, do you know this 
Vier? Are you his sweatheart—or his 
bis wife ?” ) 


Bimae to have been his wife,” she answer- 


Stains, for me, alas, alas! Will he cer- 
be this afternoon ?” 

eeman said that such had been the orders, 
Maibet. unless he was reprieved, he would 
die. “For you see, my dear 
xobber was a wicked man, and killed 
citizens, Think of Sestarf.” 

[0 don’t mention that. name; he was my 
fiber,” she interposed. 
peour father?” said the astonished senti- 
Re leitso? and who do you think mur- 

but I believe Viscaro is 
of the deed, But this cannot be; he 
Would have done such athing. O, holy 
Hage, no, he never would,” she answered, as 
Pee heart would burst, while tears of sorrow 
down her cheeks, and her form 
with excitement. 

don’t know, maiden; he was found 
the castle that it looked rather suspi- 
But don’t say that Viscaro did it; 
ble men may have struck the blow. 
be ia tho catain, and as the govern- 
bean trying to catch him so long, 
now make bim suffer, Itis hard for 
Know, but the law must have justice.” 

guard at that moment tramped 
Florine in despair asked the officer 
to come with it, if ahe could 
brigand...The officer, seeing her dis- 
MWA that if she would wait, he would go 
if it were at 
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old pile of stones, fair lady,” said the gallant. 
the vines and 
mosses are growing all over It, and bats 
delight to live here ; be careful how you tread.” 

Florine thanked him, and wed with her 
guide through many long passages, and up 
rickety stone stairs, until they came to a large 
entry, and saw an iron door directly in front of 
them, and two soldiers keeping guard before it. 

“Ts it there they have imprisoned Visearo ?” 
asked Florine. 

“No,” said her companion, “ his six eom- 
rades are locked wp there. Viscaro is by him- 
self in the highest tower in the ‘fortress. He 
is kept alone on account of his being a chief.” 

High and higher they ascended, and when 
they had reached 9 long corridor, which ran 
the whole length of that part of the building, 
they took a few steps to the right and entered 
the north tower, 

“Here we are,” said the officer. And the 
girl saw one soldier only pacing backwards 
and forwards before the door of a cell. 

“Taupez, you may unlock that bolt, for we 
will enter,” sald the officer to his inferior. 

The man salutéd him, taking large 
key from his pocket, unlocked a8 he was bid, 
and then swung the eréaking door witle open. 
The officer then sald; 

“Lady, you may see the prisoner for twen- 
ty minutes,” and Florine entered., But hard- 
ly had the soldiers left her, when they heard 
a shriek—a long and piercing shrick, that 
echoed along the walls, and told a tale of woe. 
They turp t, hen 
made their blood curdle—g sight of mutilation 
and death. There, upon the damp floor, lay 
Viscare, the bangit, mangled, bleeding 
corpse, his face ¢ and his hair clotted 
in blood. O, horrors, it sickened their hearta, 
and made even those mea accustomed to bleod, 
recoil, Florine, poor, orphan Florine, she was 
stretched at length pear the body of her lover, 
The shock had been too great for her, It was 

How the brigand met his death none knew ; 
but a sentinel said that during the middle of 
the night he had heard groans, and supposed _ 
the prisoner wag dreaming; and so it was or- 
dered that polson should be placed in the fatal 
cell, and a strong double guard be stationed | 
at hand. On the next morning, when the cell _ 
waa thrown,open, apd the patrol entered to 
inspect It, they. ¢wisted and coiled in 
every conceivable shape, twelve dead and 
slimy serpents! And thus Viscaro perished. 
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[ORIGINAL] 
THE SAILOR. 


By JOHNSON. 


High on the winds, towering in his pride, 
Swept the storm-bird o'er the sea, 
While on the bosom of its rolling tide 
Sped a ship, fearlessly and free. 
An awful storm has swept the seas, 
Its boundless waves rolled mountains high; | 
Low moans the wind—the sterm has ceased, 
Yet ever and anom the waves rolled swiftly by. 
Hovering o'er the bark, that bird kept his way, 
Guiding the lonely sailor to his home ; 
While from the clouds each sunlit ray 
Gave joy and gladness to the gloom. 
In that storm he thought of home, 
On his wife and child he lingered long; 
While he, alas! doomed to romih, 
Through the surges of the night-threng— ~ 
He saw his cot among the verdant hills, 
And all was calm and peaceful there ; 
The soft, sweet music of the glassy rills 
Was wafted to his enraptured ear. 
Then o'er his soul stern melanchely erept, 
He imagined his wife on her dying bed; 
The scalding tears fell fast—that strong man wept— 
Thinking he saw her lie there dead. 
Other fancies roam before his sight, 
Which called forth a happy tear, 
The sun shone out, and each ray of light 
Proclaimed to him that God was near. 


[Translated expressly for The Magazine.) 
THE OLD MAID'S WILL. 


LLL 
BY M. R. B. 


“Who, then, was your Aunt Martha ?” 

“An extremely respectable lady, good and 
amiable, though of a cértain age.” = 

“What do you mean by a Certain age?” 

“Why, that age, whose number women al- 
ways strive to conceal, but which time fnvari- 
ably stamps on their forehead.” 

“She was old, then ?” 

“Old? no, that isn’t the word. She was 
quite matured ; and there is a great difference 
between maturity and old age, you know.” 

“Diable, how you defend this Atrit Martha?” 

“T am her cousin—and what is more, her 
nephew by alliance. Besides, what I say is 
strictly true; she remained handsome to the 
day of her death, and her eye till the’hour of 
its closing sparkled most brillfintly under long 
black lashes.” 

“She had been beautiful, then ” 


“She was rich, very rich.” 

“ How, then, did she come toremain single?” 

“T will tell you; her riches eae too late, 
When she made her debut in the world, it was 


in extreme poverty. A sad debut indeed, 
sinee for the poor, life is surely but a long 


-struggie at best. Aunt Martha hada loving, 


passionate nature. But men don't concern 
themselves about the qualities of the heart; 
they require something more solid—sacks of 
rupees, ingots of gold, piles of bank-notes; but 
she had none of these. She carefully counted 
her years on her fingers, saying to herself, ‘I 
am still young ;’ and consulting her mirror, ‘I 
am handsome.’ On hearing othet women 
spoken of, she could not but think, ‘ And jet 
they are no more talented than 1’ Alas! no, 
Aunt Martha ; but those women had chateaux, 
rents, and countless other possessions, while 
you had nought but personal attractions, 
*‘Truditur dies die, says the poet. Poor 
Aunt Martha saw her youth flee away ftom 
her. It was a trying moment when she dis- 
covered the first silver thread in her raven 
tresses. She had reached a certain age. Ca- 
balistic words! The epitaph of hope! Ex- 
tremes meet in the passions as elsewhere ; and 
@ heart born for love, which finds no food for 
its flame, ends by devouring ‘itself, or by 
hating. Aunt Martha found refuge in the 
latter.” 

“A sad tefuge 

“ Sad, indeed ; but think how she had suffer- 
ed. Chance favored her revenge. A magoifi- 
eent heritage fell te her most ary ae 
but too Tate. A few years earlier woold 
have brought happiness to her; now, it was 
naught but yellow, shining metal.” 

“That your aunt should have conceived a 
deep rancor against all meh, I can readily con- 
ceive; but that the aspirants to her yellow 
metal should have in turn been’ by 
her, surprises me extremely.” + J 

they didn’t lack fot encouragement, 
but they burnt their fingers, as the saying ‘s 

found Aunt Martha charming, and pro- 
elaimed her rejavenated, but she did not per- 
mit herself to be décetved by the 
protestations of the worshippers of the golden 
calf. She remained firm and inflexible, smil- 
ing with irony when they called’ her eruel. 
She accomplished a just retribution, by de 
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daring that never should a frane of her 
mense resource go to enrich one of these ego- 
tistieal bipeds, who could not love her for 


herself. 
“And what did slie do, then? Could she 


have determined to have her fortune interred 
with her?” 

“No, indeed, for they would not have been 
wanting who would have disinterred my poor 
aunt. A gold ring on the finger of a corpse 
has caused the sepulchre of the dead to be vio- 
lated hundreds of times. She managed differ- 
ently. She left her whole fortune to her five 
nieces, but ‘on one condition a sine qua non.” 

4 And that condition was?” 

“That they should remain unmarried like 
their aunt; under the penalty of losing their 
share of the heritage, to be confiscated for the 
beniefit of he obedient.” 

“Botif all five should marry?” 

“The fortune is then to go to the next heir 
that isto say, to myself. But my aunt 
could not conceive of such a case ; the hypoth- 
eis is absurd, if one reflects that my five 
cousins hayen’t a sou in theirown right. Tlié 
legacy of their aunt is their only fortune, and 
wedon’t live in an age wherein young girls 
ae married without dowry. The five heir 
esses. are, Madeline de Solange, a poor orphan, 
who lives with her aunt, and the four Misses 
Launay. O, why did Aunt Martha insert that 
cursed subsequent clause in her will? I 
should have married Madeline, whom I love; 
but how can Lembark in matrimony with a 
young gitl who has nothing—I a simple law- 
yer's clerk? No, it is impossible ; and besides 
—besides—” 


Adolphe Beauyard did not finish his thought, 
but shook hands with his comrade, young Ed- 
ouard Bregner, who passed on, laughing to 
himself at the old maid’ will, 

Adolphe, left alone,,proceeded to his cham- 
bers, and spent three quarters of an hour in 
arranging his blonde hair and adjusting his 
cravat; then hounding down stairs, he found 
himeelf Jn the street. Half an hour later an 
had transported him far from the 
bole and smoke of the city ; his lungs breath- 
ed in. purer sir, and the verdure of the trees, 
the perfume of the flowers, and the warbling 
of birds, charmed his senses. The omnibus 
set him down before a little garden—a perfect 
basket of lilies and roses in.full bloom under 
the windows of a modest cottage. 

Adolphe entered the simple, prettily-fur- 

Parlor with a preoceupied air. A 
Young girl, blonde like himself,and who would 
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have passed for his sister, was seated at a 
maple-wood table, pale and immovable as a 
marble statue, with an open book before her. 
The beautifel reader was resting her pretty 
head on a timy hand, and seemed to have in- 
terrupted her reading to reflect or weep. At 
the sound of Adolphe’s step she raised her 


head, and her dace was instantly suffused with 
blushes 


“My dear Madeline,” said Adolphe, taking 
the young girls hand and carrying it to his 
lips, * I here come to bid you farewell.” 

“ Farewell, Adolphe? You—-you’re not go- 
ing away; it is impossible”. 

“ But your aunt’s will?” 

“ My heart is not changed, sir. Can it be 
that yours is? O, yes,of course, you cannot 
marry @ portionless woman. | am very, very 
unhappy.” 

“Can youthink it, Madeline? It is who 
ought not to accept your sacrifice. You are 
rich—forget me,” 

“And if L should prefer to be poor with you ?” 

‘These last words removed all doubts. Mad- 
eline de Solange became the wife of Adolphe 
at the expiration of her mourning, and the 
four Misses Launay shared her fifth of the 
heritage. 

The Misses Launay, daugliters of an honest 
elty merchant of English origin, had received, 
thanks to the liberality of their Aunt Martha, 
a tinished education, aud consequently despis- 
ed their father’s commercial transactions. All 
four sat through the livelong day in one of 
those little salons overladen With curtains, 
marbles and porcelains, sé¢lp as one'sees every 
day m the houses of the rich dourgeoises of 
the city. These elegant young ladies worked, 
since absolute idleness has gone out of fashion, 
or rather formal nonchalahedé, and they ‘had 
determined that imaction gives one an awk- 
ward air; that a woman caw better pdése her- 
self with an embroidery frame in het hands, 
than with the arms crossed or by the sides 

The four Missés Latmay were, then, ex- 
tremely busy. Blanca was winding silk with 
the whitest hands in the world; Marie, impro- 
vising some verses in her album; Marguerite, 
teaching her paroquet new trifles; and Su- 
sanne, thie eldest of the family, sewing on vn- 
derclethes for the poor. 

“ Have you heard the news?” asked Bianea 
of Captain Duplesses, who stood behind her, 
leaning over the back of her chair, stroking 
his moustache. “ Have you heard the news ? 
QO, whata teprible knot! How difficult it is 
to wind this silk.” 
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“Can Laid you, mademoiselle ?” interrupted 
the captain, kneeling 
his hands. 

« Behold Hercules at the feet of Omphale!? 
cried Marie, continuing to write im her album. 

“ Many thanks, captain,” said Bianca, “but 
I think I shall be able to accomplish it alone. 
But have you not heard the news?” 

“ Ah, don’t speak to me of news; politics 
bore me to death: Let me leave all that to 
the drivelling of olf men. And after all, there 
is nothing new under the sun, as good old 
King Solomon says.” 

“Speak with réspedt of that sainted king," 
interrupted Susanne. 

“TI respect him infinitely, 
replied the captain, “ and am decidedly of his 
way of thinking. Men and beasts of the field 
have the same end. Life is a routine; ene is 
bern, marries, dies, and the curtain falls.” | 

“The idea of calling marriage a routine!” 
interrupted Marie. “Ah, captain, you’re a 
materialist. What, that: pure union of sonls! 
O, I would not accept aman whe looks upon 
marriage as you do!” 

“ But I don’t speak of political news,” con- 
tinned Bianca. “Do you know that our 
cousin is married ?” 

“ What cousin ?” 

eline de Solange: ‘Don’t you remember her ?” 

The. captain sheek his head; Bianca smiled. 
A woman always| hears with pleasure that 
any man has fergotten another of her sex, 
more especially when the one forgotten is 
more beautiful than herself. 

“But try and recall her; a blonde; always 
dressed in white.” 

her; an in- 
sipid little blonde.” 

Bianca was a piquant her 
sparkled with pleasure. 

“ Well, oat marred in ple of 
my aupt’s will” 

And who ts the fool tliat has married het?” 
stupidly interrupted the captain. . , 

“How! thé fool!” eried ses blushing 
up to the éars. 

The captain ‘tried. ta take back his:speech, 
but it was too late: Moreover, since the open- 
ing of the fatal will, he had only béem. waiting 
for a favorable opportunity te withdraw. 

“T am forgetting the hour for review,” said 
he. “ Ladies, I wish you good morning.” 

“The monster!” eried Bianca, as soon as his 
back was turned, and straightway had a vio- 
lent nervous attack, 


The captain, an officer in the guards, was 
not the only monster. Of the four aspirants to 
the hands of the sisters, three had already de- 
serted the house ; and it was from pure polite- 
ness that the'captain had continued his visits, 
Without dowry, without dowry! One must 
indeed love well, when these two wortls do 
not freeze the blood like the mysterious char- 
acters at the feast of Belshazzar. Do you 
know what the result was, gentle reader? 
“ The four sisters remained spinsters.” 

By no means. M. Launay, the father, though 
he had no portions to give his daughters, car- 
ried on a flourishing business, and employed 
a number of clerks, whose attentions were en- 
dured by the four sisters. Bianca‘and Mar- 
guerite contented themselves with these sub- 
stitutes. What! reniain single when half the 
city was talking about their marriage? No, 
they had too much heart for that; and they 
were both happy, in spite of the represéita- 
tions of their father, who consoled himself, by 
reflecting that his other daughters would be 
enriched by the spoils of their sisters. As for 
Marie, her romantie spirit could not resign it- 
self to a mesalliance. She had received the 
homage of a ruined marquis, whom Aunt 
Martha’s will had put to flight. She therefore 
patiently wajted for another marquis, or some 
one of lesser nobility. But no marquis or 
noble presented Himself; but one evening at 
the opera, the romantic damsel, dazzled by 
the diamonds of a duchess in one of the boxes, 
could not remove her eyes from them; when 
a stout old geritieman, with the figure of Sile- 
nus, observing her ecstacy, remarked: 

“You are fond of diamonds, then, made- 
moiselle? What do you think of this?” 

And he cavalierly plaeed on the gloved hand 
of his neighbor an immense finger-ring adorn- 
ed with a magnificent brilliant. 

“I think ‘it'very beautiful,” replied Marie, 
somewhat confused at finding her thoughts 
thus read. 

“ Well,” continued the nabob, “uy late wife 
had a complete paruré of these same brilliants, 
and I intend it for her who stiall supply her 
place to me, and ‘console tay 

This declaration was a little ‘brusque, al- 
though indirect. Marie did not know how to 
reply; but before the end of the opera, the 
nabob ‘had succeeded ‘in making her compre 
hend that, if the white airs of a widower did 
not frighten her, there was nothing to prevent 
her eclipsing all the duchesses by the splendor 
of her parwres. Maric: had alwaye' 
dreams seen a handsome young marquis for 
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her lover; but remembering that these were 
but simple dreams, the offers of the nabob 

The modest atid charitable Susanne was 
left alone, and there were no diamonds that 
could seduce her. ‘She went over to England 
to visit a maiden aunt, and there, as at home, 
passed her time in ministering to the wants of 
the poor, and in listening to the sermons of 
the Rev. Dr. Sunbeam—a shining example of 
forgiveness of injuries. 

This same Doctor Sunbeam was much 
strack with the fair Parisienne thus added to 
his flock, and éeemed at one time to entertain 
serious ideas Of proposing, but on reflection, 
he appeared to change his mind—it must have 
been from reflection, and not: beeause of his 
having accidentally heard of the condition on 
which she held the wealth of which she was 
now sole heiress, At length Susanne an- 
nounced her intention of ending her visit, and 
returning to France ; and it was rumored that 
on reaching home she intended embracing 
Romanism, and entering a convent, The rev- 
erend doctor was among the first to hear this, 
and was not slow to consider himself the cause 


of it. 

“It is: doubtless despair, of obtaining my 
love that drives her to this determination,” 
thought he. “I have been too cruel! And 
afer all, she has a rich brother-in-law, who 
will doubtless help. her, and invite me to his 
chateau.” 

Full of good resolutions, Dr. Sunbeam pre- 
sented himself once more at the house of Su- 
sanne’s aunt, and laid before his fair temporary 
patishioner the rumors which were spread 
abroad. of her probable fall into the errors of 
the Catholic religion. His duty as a pastor 
required him to try and bring back the erring 
sheep to the fold. 

Susanne allowed herself to be easily re-con- 
verted by.se magnificent a representative of 
divinity; for she was extremely devout, and 
above all, admired Ged through his ministers. 
And never had an evangelical chair been filled 
by happier figure than that of the Reverend 
Dector Sunbeam (an old marinef, one of his 
flock, as his exmet weight was not known, had 
offebed to take the long odds that it was a ton.) 

Now it only remains for us te pay a visit to 
the eldest of the five new households. Let us 
take au omnibus, and pat ourselves en route. 
We arrive at the modest little cottage of the 
peor erphan—no longer the poor orphan, for 
she has been a wife for a year, and a mother 
for an hour. A young man descends from 


the omnibus with us; his face is radiant. He 
invites us to enter; end rest ourselves in his 
house. We accept, but scarcely are we seat- 
ed, when a peeuliar cry. strikes our ears. 
Adolphe Beauvard—for it is with him that we 
have made .our little. trip-—starts and clears 
the stairs ima couple of bounds. The young 
mother shows him their infant. 

“Tsn’t he a beauty, dearest ?” 

“ Ay, and rich, too—rich as Cropgus. Your 
four cousins are married, and we are Aunt 
Martha’s 


CHINESE FORTUNE TELLERS. 

These men carry on their profession in the 
streets of the eity also, where there is space 
available. A mat is spread en the ground, 
with a stick fixed at each corner, around which 
a strip of cloth is cast to form an enclosure for 
the fortune teller and his hen, which is ina 
small bamboo cage. By his side is*an open 
box containing a number of very small rolls 
of paper with sentences or single characters 
written on them. In front of him is a long 
row of fifty or sixty small pasteboard envel- 
opes, which also hold single charaeters, or the 
divination sentences. A little board painted 
white, for writing on, and the “ inkstone” and 
the pencil/are at. hand ready for wse. An in- 
quirer who wishes to consult him, squats down 
on his heels outside the enclosure, pays three 
cash (half a farthing) and tells his story, stat- 
ing what he wishes to know. He is told to 
pull out.a roll from the bex, which having 
done, he hands it to the man, who unrolls it, 
and writes its contents on the board. He then 
opens the door of the cage, and the hem marches 
forward to the row of envelopes; after peer- 
ing over them inquisitively, she picks out one 
and lets it fall to the ground. A few grains 
of rice are thrown into the cage, and she re- 
turns: ; The opened; gad thechar- 
acters inside also written on the board, from 
the two inscriptions on which the consulter’s 
prospects are announced. The hen is regard- 
ed as the arbiter of fate, incapable of moral 
motive in the selection of the roll, and is there- 
fore supposed to give the decree of fate. 


TRUE WORTH. 
What is the tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and ha’ within ? 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft of a calm teply ? 
Can comeliness of , or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 
No! those at first the un heart may gain, 
But these—these only can the heart retain —Gar. 
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(ORIGINAL. ] 


“BY MRS. Ri | 


The day is dead—night lifts her wand, 
And girds the solemn hills about; 

The ow! hoots in the hemlock wood, 
The sunset lights are almost out. 


Pale saffron fades to dusky blue, 
Faint lines of purple fleck the west, 

And Venus treads her sentry beat 
Across the ether’s yielding breast. 


The méon half hides her Jocund fice 
Behind the coppice im the seuth ; 
While evening wooes ‘the weary day 
With the sweet kisses of her mouth. 


The gathering shadows swiftly glide, 
Like phantom coursers o'er the hill; 

And in the darkly-glooming pines, 
There pipes a single whip-poor-will. 


Aeross the stream a misty veil 
Falls like a coverlet, soft and white ; 
And farm-house windows, eve by one, 
Grow glad and gay with sudden light! 


The howsemaids gossip by the gate, 
The noisy streets are growing still, 

The glowing forge is dark and dumb, 
The wheel is silent in the mill. 


The goodman reads the daily news, 
"The lovers sit apart in pairs; 
The housewife’ rocks in idle ease, 
The children lisp their simple prayers. 


- Peace smiles in the calm heavens above, 
Low vespers all the glad earth sings ; 
While over all with tender care 
_ Night softly folds her brooding wings. 


AN ADVENTURE IN BRAZIL. 


BY J, W. EVERSON. 


Ir was a quiet and delightful evening fh 
May, and our trim little briglay moored in the 
harbor of St. Cathariné’s, néarly midway be- 
tween the shores, ai@“@fréctly beneath the 
guns of the fort. ‘The’ mild 'sea-breeze was 
barely sufficient to raive ripple upon the we- 
ter, and seemed rather to dally with the tro- 
pical fragrance of the shore ; while the guitar’s 
plaintive music, melloWed “by distance, and 
mingling with song, game with the pleasant 
coolness like gusts from a fairy world. Here 


and there ashore-light glimmered through the 
darkness, and the highlands were but just de- 
fined upon the sky above them, while, beneath 
the boldest height, and in| the shadows of a 
seeming wilderness, lay, silent and unseen, the 
watchful monareh of all. I stood Jolling upon 
the taffrail when the mate’s voice startled 
me. 

“Do you see it, captain ?” 

“See—”’ I looked in the direction he indi- 
cated, but discovered nothing wousual. He 
had evidently spoken before. 

“ A strange light for that jatitude,” he con- 
tinued, still regarding his object. “A signal, 
I should say. And what’s DonSanchez at?” 

Don Sanchez !—the name touched me to the 
quick. I had been his guest, and the favorite 
of the manor—his confidant, advocate, aud 
ever the betrothed of his only idol—the ac- 
knowledged belle of a dozen capitals, and the 
pride of all Brazil, Now I was an outcast, a 
butt for the planter’s scorn, and a jeer for his 
very slaves. It was a mystery. A monk had 
appeared upon the scene im the midst of its 
glory, who, by some tact, or in virtue of his 
office, was at once established in the general 
good will. Thenceforth my star had declined, 
and in a week— only a week—I was but a 
grovelling thing, while he wasall in all. The 
fault, however, was easily detected; but what 
motive the priest had I was at 4 loss to con- 
ceive. There was a datk, sinister meaning 
beneath his cowl, apparent to any {mpartial 
eye, and he courted the presence of the beau- 
tiful Bella with the eagerness of a cavalier; 
but his garb was proof agahist reproach, and 
I had contented myself with fruitiess specula- 
tions. Of this was I certain—Bella was true 
in spite of “ the mildewed ear.” 

“ Quite on the blaff, is it not ?” pursued the 
mate. 

I looked again. A pale, green light shone 
from the black breast of land opposite the 
fort, on the most lonely limits of the don’s 
domain. All about it was an unbroken gloom, 
with the ridge lengthening at the left into & 
silent void; butybeneath it, and more at the 
right, the dim glare of the planter’s halls 
shone from its vista in the hills, while the 
clustering flambeaux, nearer the water's edge, 
defined the wakeful neighbertiood of his 
slaves. 

“Strange!” I muttered. “What ean it 
mean ?” 

“That's a question.’ Between you and me, 
sir” he drew closer, and glanced eautiously 
about, “I believe that monk is the soul of 
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mischief. ‘I'd hang him for a maravedf, and 
it would do him honor to swing him at yard- 
arm. I éaw him last night, sir—this reminds 
me” a 

“What—who—the monk?” I cried, with 
agredable surprise. 

“ Ay, sir, beneath that very bluff, too. A 
ship’s boat was beached there, and he was in 
conference with aeréw as fierce looking as 
Barbary pirates: Was not that suspicious ?” 

“Did they see you, Hal ?” 

“No, sir; and I watched them till they 
parted. It was quite dark, and I could not 
follow the boat’s course. But old baldhead 
remained ashore.” 

Here, then, was a matter worthy of inspec- 
tion. Tomy knowledge there was no craft 
but our own in port, though im that case a 
ship’s boat, with a crew of foreigners, would 
have attracted but little attention. But the 
meeting, with its time and place, eomprised an 
smount of mystery which it was impossible to 
overtook. Ooupling this, too, with niy own 
previous doubts, and then with the appearance 
of thé strange light, a dreadful maze seemed 
the only possible result, where my own dearest 
hopes were lost amid the devil’s handiwork. 
The monk, it appeared to me, was a plotting 
fiedd; and Bella, my own betrothed, was his 
wneduscious victim. 

“Did you hear the conversation ?” I asked. 

“Nota word. It was very low.” 

“So much the worse. Don Sanchez was 
not there ?” 

“No, nota man that I knew except the 
Priest.” 

I reflected a moment, and was struck with 
«idea that we miglit probe the matter. To 
dois, however, required caution in the out- 
6 for I well knew that Bella was strictly 
@@arded, and it was evident that our own mo- 
tons were under a constant watch. My fears 
welt al) aljve, and, to alleviate these, seemed 
Worthy’ of trial, while a failure was the worst 
that could happen. 
We gét ashore uhobserved?” I 


“Try it, sir.” 

Mal undetstood me, and I knew that I 
could depend upon him. M 

“Have'the boat manned and the oars/muf- 
fed? sald “Pick your crew.” ‘ow 

He started to obey the injunction, apd 
Wenttomyeabinto prepare for the experi- 
meth Everything. was conducted quickly 
quietly, andwhen returned to the deck, 
the boat was alongwide, with the mcn already 


at the oars. In a moment I was on board and 
at the helm; and beckoning the trusty mate 
to & seat beside me, I whispered a few words 
of counsel to the men, and put the prow to 
the point in question. 

“ The light has gone, Hal,” I whispered as, 
while we gradually approached it, it suddenly 
disappeared. 

“No, sir—you will see it presently—there’s 
a bluff between us.” ' 

He was right; and thé: shadowy undula- 

tions of the shote were becoming visible in 
the gloom, with the famijiar landmarks loom- 
ing sullenly from their midst. 
« “See there, sir!” Hal ‘suddenly exclaimed, 
as he seized my arm, and pointed at the same 
moment towards the mouth of the bay, where, 
in the shadows of the shore, a solitary light 
was seen precisely like that before us. There, 
all else was midnight blackness, and the ob- 
ject shone from our own level, and seemed, 
indeed, upon the water. “A boat, sir, I’ll 
warrant!” he continued. “We may come to 
close quarters.” And rising as he leaned for- 
ward to the men, he exclaimed, softly, “ Long 
and steady! With a will, boys, with a will!” 

The occasion was becoming momentous. 
My absolute and unconquerable love, my sus- 
picions, the mystery that was gathering be- 
fore us, all mingled into a perturbed chaos, 
that suffused and bewildered my mind... Even 
our own cautiousness seemed to inspire me 
with more concern; and the issue, remaiuing 
in a suspense that was worse to be borne than 
actual danger, seemed to resolve itself into 
the one entirety—neck or naught. 

The men bent gallantly to their oars. The 
tall banana trees at the water’s side came out 
in relief; yoiees from the land grew more and 
more distinct, and the light, streaming from 
an upland nook, threatened to reveal our 
presence. Discovery was failure, and in suc- 
cess was my all. 

“Here’s a beach ahead,” the mate whis- 
pered, as he pointed to a small opening in the 
trees. 

I had seen it, and settled the mode of 


procedure. 
oo“ Too exposed,” I returned. “We must 
hide the boat in the bushes.” 

At the right was a curve in the shore, mak- 
ing a smal! bay, which, in fact, was a harbor 
tothe don’s dominions, Here were the boats 
@f the plantation lying upon the beach, while 
a lawn Opened beyond, which the slaves oc- 
cupled. with their dwellings. Between the 
two landings thus presented, a mass of 
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tangled vegetation skirted the water, and this 
I had fixed upon as a retreat. As the boat 
shot into the shadows, ‘I turned her head to- 
wards the cove, in quest of a landing. A 
word above a whisper would have ‘betrayed 
us; but we were silent, and not a sound came 
from the oar-locks, nota plash disturbed the 
water. Only the ripple at the prow was 
heard to denote our best exertions. The ob- 
jects of pursuit had disappeared, and we were 
drawing in upon the negros’ quarters, when 
we grounded the skiff ina bower of foliage, 
secure from observation. 

In a moment more I was clambeting up 
the stéeps, with Hal close at my heels. A 
new itpulée had gained the mastery, and 
knowing that, by a short detour over the cliff, 
the slaves could be avoided, I pushed forward 
to creep upon the mansion, and gain an inter- 
view with Bella. 

We soon reached the summit, and struck 
a path which I well knew, led on the one hand 
to that mysterious light, and on the other to 
the planter’s door. The latter was distinctly 
visible, iNuminating an open knoll, and my 
excited imagination already discovered there 
the idol of my soul; but all was silent, won- 
drously,. fearfully silent. What could that 
méan®'* I had taken barely a step towards the 
house, when Hal suddenly brought me to the 


“Hark!” 

A step was heard on the rock, and in a mo- 
ment more, the dark outline of a man ap- 
peared, and moved towards us in the course 
we had taken. We were concealed in a copse 
of bushes, which his garment swept as he ad- 
vanced; but I feared the strokes of my own 
heart when I récognized him as the monk. 
Here was proof enough that the signal was 
his. I hated him more than ever, and trem- 
bled with my frenzy. He passed us but a 
step, and I was upon his back like a blood- 
hound. ' Hal was true to his office, and be- 
neath our united strength the wretch came to 
the ground, struggling the while like a 
“ He must be kept here,” said I, pressing 
his cowl Into his mouth to prevent ‘an 
outcry. uf 
“Ay; ay, sir,” said Hal; 
with him!” olin 
Ishuddered. We were on a verge that'was 
frightful; but Hal, with his own beltyhadal- 
ready bound the fellow’s wrists; and, as the 
result of a second thought, he was thus tore- 
main awhile, in charge of the mate, while I 


“the cliff—over 
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made my visit to the mansion. In further. 
ance of this, I looked upon the priest's robe as 
an excellent disguise, and proceeded forth- 
with to appropriate @ for that use; but be. 
neath this sheep’s clothing was a wolf, whose 
true character we had little suspeeted, He 
Avas arméd to the teeth! 

A ehill went to my heart as I realized the 
truth, and I started back only the more dis- 
turbed as Hal, with a nervous hold upon my 
arm, and pale with a sailor's dread, gasped: 

“ Pirates!” 

A thought of my good craft in the offing 
of the boat, toa, apon the shore, both at the 
mercy of such fiends—flashed to my mind; 
but the emergency made me desperate. My 
love was uppermost, and without a word to 
my friend, without another glance at the cap- 
tive, I drew the cassock round me, and 
plunged off to the rescue. 

The planter’s door was ajar, and I was 
wpon the threshold. ‘The room was brilliantly 
lighted, and had apparently been very r- 
cently occupied ; but now not a soul was to 
be seen or heatd. Was this part of the pi- 
rate’s plan? I crepton and crossed the floor. 
Another door, a corridor, then Bella’s own re- 
treat—how well. I knew the way! I softly 
opened the door of her room. A taper, which 
had burned to the socket, gave but just light 
enough to reveal the walls, and against one, 
the light, gauze-like drapery of the dark 
cushions betrayed the presence I so anxiously 
sought. 

Bella!” 
There was no answer. I wanted none. 
the fase of eo much danger, why should | 
dally forwords? One kiss upon her warm 
lips—she was more like an angel in her sleep, 
so innocent arid fair—one maddening kiss, aad 
I raised her in my arms and flew fromuthe 
house, 

It was but a step to the eoffee-patch, thea 
the orarige grove, and a little further I was at 
the top of the hill. A figure Jay stretched 
upon the rock. He ‘had ‘been disarmed to 
equip another, who, sitting upon him, held s 
pistol pressed upon his head. 
| *Tsit youjcdptain? All safe.” 

“Ts he fast, Hal?” 

ay, sir. Good for an 
warrant.” "0 
| Quick, then, for your 

Tt was impossible, with our burden, 
turn by the way we had come. The only salt 
course was by the path; to polubontie 
shore beyond the beach, themround the base 
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of the bleff back to our landing. This we 
followed, my fair eharge never so light, and 
as unconscious ae death could have made 
her. 

We reached the gap in the trees, to which 
Hal had alluded when in the boat, and were 
within a minute’s walk from our skiff, when a 
low voice in Spanish, close by, brought ime 
suddenly to a stand. 

“Tose her aboard, sir—all ready !” 

Beside me was a beat, with the men lying 
upon their oars, while one tall figure stood in 
the prow, whose character it was imposstble 
to'mistake. The cassock which I wore de- 
ceived them, but my heart sank within me. 

“Hush—wait a moment!” I hurriedly whis- 


peredin the same tongue, hardly knowing 


what I said. In an instant more I had pussed 
them, 

“Quiek?’ Hal whispered, still at my side. 
“ Quick, sir, they are coming !” 

“Steady—be prepared.” 

Astep sounded behind us. I sprang into 
the thicket, and fell, rather than stepped, 
unong our men. In a second we were clear 
of the shore. 

“Now, jads, pull for your lives!” I ex- 
Claimed, as I sunk with my burden, and Hal 
seized the tiller. 

The oars struck with a will, and the craft 
started like a swan. A light in the offing 
marked our course. Our enemies were more 
advanced, but the start promised us the ad- 
vantage. Suddenly, however, their dark hull 
loomed up before us, as it darted from the 
shore in an effort to cut our course. 

“Bravely, lads, give way!” I cried. “ Pass 
them, and we are safe.” 

The men had discovered their neighbors, 
and they well knew the importance of the 
moment. The oars bent like reeds, and we 
moved through the swash with a speed that 
might have mocked pursuit. The pirate 
could butece that his only chance of conquest 
layin his crossing our bow, and he sprung 
very nerve to the effort. He was equal to 
the ehase, and we had diverged from 
Course to avoid him. 

“We are losing, Hal. He is turning us 
from the brig.” 

“Shall I pink an oar, sir?” and he raised 
his pistol. 


“Not yet,” said I, shuddering at the thought 
“fbloodshel. “They fear to create an alarm, 
and We may pass thei at a close rub. Steady, 
now. Pull men, pull!” 

The boat almost leaped from the water, and 


we verged nearer to our pursuers. One mo- 
ment was go septla the issye., Belay was still 


sleeping in my arms—soundly, soundly—I 
could for it.” Tclutched Inf pis- 
tol, and determined the cost of capture. 

“ Fire, Hal, don’t let them grapple.” 

We fired simultaneously, but another report 
mingled with the echoes, and poor Hal fell 
senseless to the bottom of the boat. The pi- 
rate dropped off. We had shot ahead and 
were safe. 

In a week our brig was at'sea, and I stood, 
one evening, at the mate’s bedside. 

“You will be up in a few days, my good 
fellow.” 

“Yes, sir. But I am anxious. How did 
the chase end?” 

“They were taken—canght napping in a 
little out-of-the-way cove. Bella was missed, 
too, at home, a search was instituted, the 
Father Baldhead was found, and our ‘pistols 
gave a clue for pursuit. The old don was in 
eestacies when all was known, and here is the 
reward he gave me—Bella, my wife.” 

Hal pressed my lady’s hand to his lips, and 
remarked to me, with a proud light in his 


eye: 
“It was my shot that took the prize.” 
GIANT VEGETABLES, 
Cabbages weighing fifteen pounds are won- 
ders in the New York market; in San Fran- 
cisco they are common. Whole fields of cab- 
bage heads weighing twenty pounds each have 
been grown; and hard, solid heads, with no 
loose leaves, weighing forty-five and fifty-three 
pounds each are on record. One cabbage, 
which did not make a head, grew to be seven 
feet wide, throwing out leaves three and a 
half feet long om each side. In many eases 
the eabbage has been converted into a peren- 
nial, evergreen, tree-like plant, by preventing 
it from gding to seed. Several of these are 
now growing in the State, with stalks from 
two tosix feet high, and a foliage that grows 
through winter and summer. In 1857 one 
squash vine on the ranch ef James Simmons, 
in Yuba county, produced one hundred and 
thirty squashes, weighing im all twenty-six 
hundred and four pounds! Im the same year 
J. Q. As Ballou, at San Jose, grew two 
squashes weighing two hundred and ten and 
twe hundred and four pounds respectively. 


: THE FLOWERS AND THE STARS. 
Flowers of the sky, ye, too, to age must yield, 
Frail as your silked sisters of the flekd! 
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ALICE DEANE. 
A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


FirTEEN or twenty years after the Pilgrim 
fathers landed on Plymouth rock, a house con- 
structed of hewn logs, and larger and more 
convenient than most dwellings of that de- 
scription, was situated.in a clearing made at 
the entrance of an extensive forest. The 
ground around where the house stood had 
been carefully smoothed, and it was now cov- 
ered with short, thick grass ofa deep verdure. 
A few magnificent oaks had been left, that 
they might throw their shade over the humble 
dwelling, while wild rose-bushes and wild 
grape-vines concealed with their green dra- 
pery the unsightly logs. 

It was a bright June morning, and the slant 
beams of the sun streaming through the open- 
ings of the forest, lit up with dusky gold the 
huge trunks of the old trees, and shed a flick- 
ering light among the boughs as they swayed 
and undulated to the freshening breeze. Mu- 
sic too was there—those choral strains which 
ever, like spirit voices; steal through the dim 
and leafy aisles of thé forest, and which were 
now occasionally mingled with clear and thrill- 
ing gushes of melody from the blue-bird, the 
thrash, and above all the mocking-bird. 

At the extremity of one of those sweet 
glades where violets love to nestle among the 
gnaried roots of some giant oak, and where 
clusters of white blooms, like handfuls of pearls, 
lie among ths wodd-moss, stood two young 
girls, Edith Delancy and Alice Deane. Edith 
could not have been more than eighteen or 
nineteen, and Alice appeared to be at least 
two years younger. The home of Edith was 
in Virginia, or, as it was then called, the Old 
Dominion, and she was now on 4 visit to Alice, 
who was @ distant relation. This accounted 
for the richness of her attire, which, though it 
accorded with the gorgeous beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery; might have seemed out of 
place for an inhabitant of the rustie dwellings 
which stood near. ’ 

Thedress of Alice afforded a perfect ¢on- 
trast to Edith’s, though not greater than that 
presented by her different style of beauty: 
Edith was tall, with # clear, dark complexion, 
dark eyes, and an abundance of rich, jetty 
hair, which, while in her present rural retreat, 
she suffered to fall in ringlets, free from pow- 
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der, or the restraints imposed by fashion. Her 
features were regular and of antique cast, and 
her lips of that rich red, suited to a complex. 
ion like hers, and which, when she spoke or 
smiled, revealed teeth perfectly even and of 
pearl-like brilliancy, 

The form of Alice, on the contrary, was a 
little below the middling stature, and of that 
symmetry and airy lightness which has often 
been distinguished by the appellation of sylph- 
like, while her complexion was of that snowy 
and transparent whiteness, which reveals the 
delicate tracery of the blue veins on the tem- 
ples, and isso prompt te flush at any sudden 
emotion of the mind. A profusion of brown 
hair, over which, now and then, a sunbeam 
whieh chanced to find an opening in thé fel 
age, threw 4 tinge of gold, fell over her neck 
and shoulders, a freedom to which it was not 
accustomed, 48 might have been inferred from 
a little cap of transparent lawn which hang 
fluttering at the extremity of a maple bough. 
She had just finished weaving a kind of coro- 
nal of green leaves and snow-white blossoms, 
which she playfully placed upon the head of 
Edith. 

* There,” said she, “I crown you queén of 
this sylvan recess.” 

“And I,” said a young man, who suddenly 
emerged from behind a clump of trees which 
had prevented them from seeing his approach, 
“ will be the first to do her homage,” and as 
he spoke he gracefully knelt before ber on one 
knee, and kissed the hand, which, with an air 
of assumed dignity, she extended towards 
him for that purpose, 

Alice drew back alittle, for to her he was 
an entire stranger, while Edith, the moment 
he had performed the mock ceremony alluded 
to, and he had risen to his feet, said to bim: 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, eousin 
Wilfred. When did you arrive?” 

“Seareely fifteen minutes since. I have 
only had time to exchange my travel-soiled 
garments for some a little cleaner and more 
comfortable, which a woman I saw at the 
house in a black silk cap, or hood, gave me to 
understand she thought quite’an unnecessary 
piece of extravagance, and then I set forth in 
search of you.” 

Edith now introduced him to Alice as Wil 
fred Delancy, a cousin whom she had frequent- 
ly heard her mention. 

Instead of her cousin, he might, by a strang- 
er, have been taken for her brother. There 
was the same dark hair and eyes, the same 
antique mould of features, the same expres: 
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sion of eountenance. Each of these charac- 
teristics, however, Which as belonging to her 
bore the impress of extreme delicacy, in him 
assuned a bolder and more decided east, fully 
sufficient to exempt them from any imputation 
ofeffeminacy. At this moment, a few clear, 
trumpet-like motes resounded through the 


inquired 
Wilfred. 

“They aré notes,’ replied Alice, “ which 
Dame Thankful Crossman, the woman you 
saw in the black hood, has the art of eliciting 
from a large sea-shell, and which, far from be- 
ing meant as a warlike summons, are merely 
intended to announce that dinner is ready, 
which to you, after your long) ride, I think 
will not. be unweleome.” 

“By ne means,” he, “and I am more- 
over pleased with the manner of the announce- 
ment, which appears te me to be quite peoeti- 
cal, and had I not unfortunately had a sight 
ofDame Thankful, imagination might have 
assigned to her the beauty as well as the shell 
of a Nereid.” 

“I warn you,” said Edith; “if you would 
secure her good opinion, not. a hint, when in 
her presence, that you delight in anything that 
iseither graceful or beautiful. I should like 
toknow what she thinks flowers were made 
fot} or why the plumage of birds is so bril- 
liant and so varied. Even these bright curls 
that adorn the head of Alice so offend Dame 
Thankfal’s eye, that she is obliged to hide 
them beneath a cap. But thanks to the curls, 
they are rebellidus, if Alice is not, and will oc- 
casionally break from their bondage and wave 
and dance so joyously as to greatly elongate 
Date Thankful’s visage.” 

“Many allowances should be made for her,” 
tald Alice, “She left a pleasant English 
home to brave the hardships and privations 
an abode in the wilderness, so my grand- 
mothe>-has often told me, at a time of life 
When it is hard to break up old habits and 
form new ones, and she is not of a disposition 
Wo delight in seeing others walk upon roses, 
When her own path has been so thickly strewn 
With thorns. -My grandmother, the only 
mother lever knew, for both of my parents 
died when I Was too young to know my loss, 
very different from Dame Thankfal. Though 
this country ever has been; and must ever re- 
tain, a place of exile to hér, she delights in 
making those around her happy. She brought 
her English tastes with her, and sometimes 
the is very sad when she thinks of the sweet 
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cottage where she hoped to spend her days, 
and of the flowers she loved totend.” 

Alice did not speak of her grandfather. She 
stood in too mach awe of him to love him as 
she did her grandmotiier, for, as has been tru- 
ly said, “ perfect love eaateth out fear.” He 
countenanced none but the most austere do- 
mestic habits, and his religious feelings were 
not only solemn but gloomy. Hence he was 
not, any more than Dame Thankful, disposed 
to tolerate what he denominated the vanities 
of dress or an inordinate zeal for the world. 

When the young people arrived at the house, 
they found that the frugal fare prepared for 
the noontide meal was already upon the table. 
Mr. Deane had seen and welcomed Wilfred 
when he first arrived, and he now stood with 
his clasped hands resting upon the back of his 
chair, which was placed at the head of the 
table beside his wife’s, ready to say grace. 
Before it was finished, however, it partook o1 
the qualities of a prayer, and he earnestly en- 
treated that they might be delivered from 
pride and a spirit of contention. These elicit- 
ed no response from Dame Thankful, but when 
he went on to desire that they might be en- 
abled to esehew all worldly vanities, more es- 
pecially a love of dress, the besetting sin of 
youth, she could- not suppress a murmur of 
approbation, 

They had hardly commenced their meal, 
when the sound of a horse’s feet was heard 
upon the green sward. The face of Alice, 
who caught a glimpse of the rider through the 
open window, suddenly crimsoned, and then 
turned deadly pale. Her grandfather also per- 
ceived who it was, and remarked to his wife 
that their well-beloved Uriah Holbrook had 
arrived. The countenance of Mrs. Deane ex- 
pressed uneasiness instead of pleasure at this 
information, while, on the centrary, something 
bearing the semblance of a smile, flitted over 
the pale face of Dame Thankful. , 

“ Uriah is a preeious youth,” she temarked, 
“and he, ne doubt, will bring a blessing to 
the roof that gives him shelter.” * 

In a minute or two Uriah Holbrook entered, 
and removing, from his head a heavy felt hat 
with a high, steeple crown, and broad, flap- 
ping brim, he placed.it on aside beneh beside 
Wilfred’s gold laced beaver, The hats did 
not form a more striking contrast than their. 
owners, i‘ 

The complexion of Uriah was sallow, bor- 
dering on the cadaverous, and his black hair 
of that lank, unelastic kind, which inclines to 
fall in stringy rather than wavy locks about 
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the forehead, A slight stoop of the shoulders, 
by throwing btis head a little forward, had the 
effect to exaggerate the cunning, prying look 
of his features, which, particularly when seen 
in profile, were of a disagreeable sharpness 
and prominence. A small, but keen and rest- 
less gray eye, completed a phystognomy, which 
served greatly to enhance tlie frank and man- 
ly beauty of Wilfred, as they sat side by side 
at the table. 

It was evident by the gloomy glances which 
Uriah occasionally directed towards Wilfred 
that he regarded him with little favor. He 
even took occasion to condemn in a very in- 
discriminate manner all who were so vain as 
to wear gold or silver lace on their apparel, 
ruffles on their shirt bosoms or overt their 
hands, or buckles of precious metals in their 
shoes, not forgetting these who were so fool- 
ish as to imagine sword-knots were desirable, 
or anything gayer than a strip of leather for a 
sword-belt. Many asearching though stealthy 
look he likewise directed towards Alice; but 
if this was done for the purpose of detecting 
her in looking at Wilfred, tris labor was lost, 
for except a few times when she spoke to 
Edith, she studiously avoided raising her eyes 
during the meal. 

After dinner Uriah sought an opportunity 
to speak with Alice apart. This she so care- 
fully avoided, as to defeat his intention, and 
drew on her the reproof ef Dame Crossman. 

“You are,” said she, “a stubborn, self-will- 
ed girl. I am sorry to say it, for Esther Miles, 
your mother, was my friend, both before and 
after ber marriage with Silas Deane, your 
father, and it would be a sore trial to her, 
were she now alive, to see you shut your heart 
against such a precious youth as Uriah Hol- 
brook, and suffer yourself to be ensnared so 
speedily by one who is given up to worldly 
vanities.” 

“It is not soy” replied Alice. “I disliked 
Uriah Holbrook when I was a child, and since 
he has commenced urging, me to aceept of him 
as a suitér, he has become absolutely hateful 
tome. This is not because I am stubborn or 
wayward, but because by amore careful study 
of his character, Iam able to discern more 
fully his deep hypocrisy ahd cunning.” 

Dame Thankful held wp her hands in utter 
astonishment. 

“TI rejoice that your mother is spared the 
hearing of such words from the mouth of her 
child,” said she, as soon as she was able to 
articulate, “Uriah Holbrook was almost as 
dear to her as you were.” 


“Were my mother alive,” said Alice, “love 
for her child would make her clear-sighted as 
respects those dark shades in his character to 
which you and my grandfather are blind, 
Grandmother has long distrusted him.” 

“And has she also turned against him?” 

“No, she has not turned against him. She 
is too good and too mild to be otherwise than 
a well-wisher to any person. | She only wishes 
that there may be time to prove or disprove 
her fears, before I am compelled to sacrifice 
my happiness forever.” 

While Alice and Dame Thankful were tins 
engaged in conversation respecting Uriah 
Holbrook, Edith Delaney and her cousin, as 
they sat together in the shade of an oak, were 
speaking of Alice. 

“Tam halfa mind to quarrel with you,” 
said Wilfred, “for not giving me a more par- 
ticular description of this sweet rose of the 
wilderness. I have wasted a fortnight hunt- 
ing with Ned Whitworth, when I should have 
enjoyed myself twice as well here.” 

“My reason for not endeavoring to entice 
you hither by giving you a description of her,” 
said Edith, “is because it is already arranged 
for her to marry this ‘precious youth; a 
Dame Thankful calls him.” 

“A precious scoundrel, rather,” said Wil- 
fred, “ that is, if L have any art in reading hu- 
man countenanees. I am surprised that Mr. 
Deane, who is certainly a man of good sense, 
though he may have a little too much enthu- 
siasm, does not suspect him merely from his 
overacting his part.” 

“The partiality that Mr. Deane feels for 
him,” said Edith, “is, I believe, partly owing 
to the warm friendship which subsisted be- 
tween the parents of Alice and those of Hol- 
brook, who often discussed among themselves 
the probability that a marriage might take 
place between their children. Hence the feel- 
ings with which he regards the son, by being 
associated with recollections of the dead, have 
assuined a kind of sacred character.” 

“And is it possible that Alice will marry 
Holbrook ?” 

hope not, though if I had not come, I 
don’t know what might have been accomplish- 
ed by the united remonstrances and persua- 
sions of her grandfather, Dame Thankful and 
the lover himself. Her grandmother bas not 
joined them, though she has searcely ventur 
ed to de more than to remain on newtral 
ground. She suspects: that Holbrook is * 
hypocrite.” 4 

“I liked Mrs. Deane the moment I saw her, 
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said Wilfred, “ and I shall now honor her for 
her good sense and discernment.” ’ 
Holbrook, who for a week or more avoi 
Wilfred, and/scarcely spoke to him when by 
necessity they were brought together, all at 
once changed his demeanor. He had been in 
the habit of taking long and solitary walks, 
and sometimes, taking some rude fishing 
tackle belonging to Mr. Deane, he would fol- 
jow up a trout stream. The rivulet or brook 
as it was commonly called, 'after quietly cir- 
cling through a meadow, was suddenly im- 
peded by a mass of rocks over which it foam- 


ed and raged with noisy impetuosity. From 
this point the channel of the stream cut through 
two rocky embankments, that gradually rose 
to the height of sixty or seventy feet, where 
they approximated so nearly to each other that 
the traak of a ‘pine ‘tree had been thrown 
actos, forming a foot-bridge sufficiently safe 
snd commodious, The sullen rush of the 
stream could be heard by a person standing 
on the bridge, but a sunbeam never brighten- 
ed its dark waters. 

After crossing the bridge, an abrupt and 
broken path led to a glen, that sweeping away 
witha graceful curve lost itself among the 
hills, It was a spot of rare loveliness, present- 
ing an’ intermingling of the wild with the 
beautiful, spread out wth a lavish hand. 
Here the stream, as if rejoiced to sce the sun- 
shine, after dashing over a rocky barrier, 
throwing wreaths of foam upon the hazels and 
birches that grew near, glided merrily on, 
breaking Into bright sparkles around obstruct- 
ing tocks, of wandering away into little 
dreamylooking pools, to sleep in the light 
shadows thrown over them by the wild shrub- 
bery and flowers that grew on their borders. 
It was to this spot) that Holbrook daily 
wandered, much to the annoyance of Edith 
and Alice, as it was theif favorite place of re- 
sort: Yet, although he took a fishing-rod 
with him, he must have been an unskilful 
angler, as he generally returned as empty- 
handed as he went. 

Av already mentioned, he suddenly became 
inclined to be less distant and reserved than 
he had at first, in his demeanor towards Wil- 
fred, who, possessing too much urbanity to 
Tepel his advances, an interchange of civilities, 
suchas politeness demands from those who 
dwell beneath the same roof, was soon estab- 
lished between them. It was not long’ before 
Holtrook went so fat as to invite him to join 
tim in One of his fishing excursions. Wilfred 
Cousented, though he did not profess to be, as 
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Izaak Walton expresses it, “a brother of the 
angle.” On the whole, however, he could 
think of no pleasanter mode of spending an 
hour, for the time chosen by Holbrook being 
when Alice was engaged in performing her 
part of the household laber, although it was a 
pleasure to watch her; as with springy steps 
she glanced from plaee to place, Wilfred knew 
that it would be useless to think of having her 
company. That of his cousin, also, was quite 
as much out of the question, she, for certain 
good reasons, being determined to become 
initiated into the mysteries of making tarts of 
green blueberries and of preserving wild 
strawherries, to say nothing of the art of com- 
pounding and baking an Indian pudding, so. 
that when turned into the dish it would be 
eneircled with a rim of whey of the color and 
transparence of amber. Though Wilfred nei- 
ther was, nor professed to be, a skilful angler, 
he proved much more successful than Uriah, 
so that a few trout cooked upon a gridiron, 
and pronounced a dainty dish, even by Dame 
Thankful, who was not, to use her own lan- 
guage, given to lauding creature comforts, 
were almost daily wpon the table. One day, 
Holbrook, who as he left the house, requested 
Dame Thankful to tell Wilfred that as he 
should be back in an hour, he hoped he would 
not go on his usual fishing excursion without 
him, turned in a direction opposite to that 
which led to the trout stream. 

As Wilfred was engaged in writing letters, 
he would, setting aside Holbrook’s request, 
have remained where he was; but Alice and 
Edith were determined to embrace so good 
an opportunity of re-visiting their favorite 
glen. They had a great deal to say to each 
other, as most girls of their age have when a 
third person is not present, that caused them 
to linger by the way. . They. had arrived at a 
spot where through an opening in a coppice 
they could see the rustic bridge which has 
been deseribed. Suddenly Alice made a sign 
to Edith to besilent, for-with his back towards 
them, and crouching upon the ground close to 
the end of the bridge resting on the embank- 
ment nearest them, she saw a persen, who, as 
near as she could judge on aceount of the dis- 
tance, and owing to his attitude, the imperfect. 
view she could obtain of him, had the appear- 
ance of Holbrook. Edith, whom she told in a 
whisper what she thought, was of the same 
opinion, while, each was ata loss to imagine 
what he could be doing. 

That they might the better satisfy them- 
selves, they crept cautiously towards the spot, 
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keeping themselves screened by the trees and 
bushes. They sueeeeded in approaching so 
near that no doubt remained as to the identity 
of the person thus singularly situated. It was 
certainly Holbrook, and his steeple-crown 
hat, also his coat, that probably impeded him 
in the performance of whatever he was en- 
gaged in, were lying on the turf at a short 
distance. Now and then they heard a noise 
that sounded like the sullen plunge of a rock 
into the water below, and it was a full half 
hour before he discontinued his strange em- 
ployment. After that time he rose and walk- 
ed towards the spot where he had left his hat 
and coat. He had not more than half reach- 
ed it, however, before he turned, and again 
approaching the bridge; bent down 80 as to 
command a view beneath it. He took a long 
and searching look, and the result appeared 
to be satisfactory, for he rose and again ap- 
proaching the place where he had deposited 
his hat and coat, he hastily put them on, look- 
ed carefully around as if to assure himself that 
no person was in sight, and then walked pre- 
cipitately away, following a cireuitous path 
that would enable him to approach the house 
at the point where he left it. 

The curiosity of Edith and Alice was, very 
naturally, much excited, and after waiting till 
they no longer could catch an occasional 
glimpse of him through the trees, they pro- 
ceeded to the spot to ascertain, if possible, the 
nature of the strange labor that had induced 
him to resort to subterfuge, that he might 
perform it in secret. 

The first cursory examination revealed noth- 
ing, but Alice, by kneeling close tothe verge 
of the embankment and bending forward, in 
the meantime sastaining herself by firmly 
grasping a sapling that grew near, perceived 
that the ground which supported that end of 
the bridge was almost entirely undermined, 
merely an inch or two of earth being left, 
which was held together by the firmness of 
the green sward by which it was covered. 
The bridge itself was kept from sinking by the 
limb of a tree, placed in such & manner as to 
serve asa prop. A slight blow must have re- 
moved this frail support, or perhaps even the 
weight or jar of a person in crossing it, might 
have sufficed for that purpose. 

Alice, the moment she ‘had made this dis- 
covery, hastened to remove from what she 
now became aware was & most pefilous situa- 
tion, for the rocks and the roots of trees and 
shrubs, supporting the embankment, had been 
so much loosened by the contiguous excava- 


tion, that she felt the ground tremble beneath 
her weight. 

That this trap which Holbrook had so wari- 
ly prepared, was designed for Wilfred, they 
could entertain no doubt, frem the cireum- 
stance of his having delayed its preparation 
almost up to the time, when, according to the 
custom established by tacit consent, they had 
gone together on their fishing excursion, 
The time, which, as has already been mention- 
ed, was particularly agreeable to Wilfred, be- 
cause he could not, on account of those house- 
hold duties which she never neglected, hope 
for the society of Alice, was gladly acquiesced 
in by Holbrook, from its being likely to afford 
favorable opportunities for the accomplish- 
ment of his base design. 

The first emotions of Alice and Edith, when 
satisfied as to the object of Holbrook, were 
those of lively thankfulness and joy at having 
discovered it in season to prevent its accom- 
plishment. These were sueceeded by feelings 
of alarm and apprehension, when they reflect- 
ed, that, according to the time which had al- 
ready elapsed since the departure of Holbrook, 
he might even then be returning, accompanied 
by Wilfred. They were unable to decide what 
would be best for them to do, At any rate, 
they could not hope to be able to return to 
the house in seasotr to make known to Wilfred 
the treacherous intention of Holbrook. The 
sight of them near the spot, they were afraid 
would awaken the suspicion of the latter, yet 
to remain appeared te be the best thing on 
which they could deeide. Happily, they were 


not compelled long te endure this harassing . 


state of uncertainty, they being warned by 
the sound of voices of the young men’s 
approach. 

“I think we had better go and meet them,” 
said Alice. 

“I tremble so that I ean hardly walk,” 
Edith, “yet it will be better than to wait 
here.” 


When they arrived within a distance which 
enabled them to observe the countenance of 
Holbrook, they perceived that it was even 
more cadaverous than usual, though his eyes, 
always keen and restless, sparkled with wt- 
common intensity. He gave a perceptible 
start when he saw them, while Alice, who 
seemed suddenly restored to her self-posset 
sion, remarked, that being unexpectedly st 
leisure, she and Edith had walked out for the 
purpose of visiting their favorite glen. Hol- 
brook was evidently disconcerted, but only 
for the moment. 
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“We had better go forward,” said he to 
Wilfred, “ and convey our fishing-taekle across 
the bridge, and then return and assist the 

” 


young women. 

“|, for my part, need no assistance,” said 
Alice. “I have crossed the bridge hundreds 
of times, when no person was within call, 
when if my foot had slipped, I should have 
found a bed too deep and dark for mortal eye 
to penetrate.” 

As she finished speaking, she sprang lightly 
forward, as if with the intention of crossing it. 
Holbrook, who with great vehemence called 
upon her to stop, was at her side before she 
reached it, and seizing her somewhat roughly 
by the arm, drew her back, 

“You must not cross without help,” said 
he, “the bridge is slippery. Let him go first.” 

“Yes,” said Wilfred, who had lingered a 
little to listen to something that Edith had to 
tell him, “ yes, I will cross first, but after what 
Miss Deane has said of the depth and darkness 
beneath, before I venture upon the bridge, I 
shall satisfy myself as to its safety.” 

“Flow can it be otherwise than safe?” said 
Holbrook. “Have you not crossed it every 
day for a week past ?” : 

“True, yet there can be no harm in assur- 
ing myself that it is safe, and fortunately here 
is something exactly adapted to my purpose.” 

As he spoke, he seized a dry pine pole that 
Holbrook had placed near,so that if the weight 
of his intended victim was insufficient to cause 
the prop to give way, he could have the means 
of displacing it. 

Wilfred approached the bridge within what 
he concluded would be a safe distance, and 
with a vigdrous and well-aimed blow struck it 
near the end in a lateral direction. The prop 
at once flew out, and the bridge, after waver- 
ing a few seconds, ere the tenacious fibres of 
the turf were rent asunder, fell with a heavy 
lumbering sound into the dark channel beneath. 

“It shall not avail you!” exclaimed Hol- 
brook, his face flushing purple and the swollen 
velus of his forehead and temples deepening 
a still darker hue. 

These few words muttered with clenched 
weth were drowned by the report of a pistol, 
and Wilfred fell, 

“A living dog is better than a dead lion,” 
sald Holbrook, addressing Alice, “and may 
you live to prove the truth of it.” 

With these words he walked. deliberately 
away. But Alice heeded him not. She and 
Lith were kneeling by the side of Wilfred. 
Their alarm, however, soon subsided, for the 


ball having merely grazed his temple, he soon 
began te revive. Ina short time they were 
able to return to the house. 

They found that Holbrook had been gone 
about fifteen minutes, and Dame Thankful 
was still lamenting the departure of the “ pre- 
cious youth,” who, she said, “took his port- 
manteau with him, and said it would be along 
time before he should again visit them.” Yet 
even she, when informed of his murderous in- 
tention, was foreed to confess, though very 
reluctantly, that she had been deceived in him, 
while Mr. Deane became convinced that there 
may be a great deal of profession with little 
or no principle. Strange as it may appear, 
this very plain and simple inference had never 
occurred to him before, and the reflections 
that it now produced were eminently favor- 
able to Wilfred. His cheerfulness no longer 
appeared to him to be levity, and his garments 
being ornamented with a few yards of gold 
lace, excited less disapprobation when he re- 
flected how base a heart may beat beneath a 
brown serge doublet. 

Mr. Deane’s heart, thus warmed and soften- 
ed towards his young guest, was in a fitting 
state to cast loose its prejudices, and to re- 

ceive in their stead those favorable impres- 
sions richly deserved by his many good and 
noble qualities. 

Soon afterwards, Wilfred ventured to re- 
quest Mr. Deane’s leave to address Alice as a 
suitor. His consent was freely granted; as 
to that of Alice, he probably had a comfort- 
able assurance that it might be obtained be- 
fore he ventured on so important a step. 

Three months from: that time, in the glade 
where Wilfred and Alice first met, they stood 
together under a canopy formed by training 
some wild grape-vines, now loaded with clus- 
ters of purple fruit, from bough to bough of 
some trees convenient for the purpose. Mr. 
and Mrs. Deane; Dame Thankful, and a few 
friends from a distance sat together on a rus- 
tic bench, 

Edith and a young man every: way worthy 
of her, and to whom she had leng been be- 
trothed, were also present, and stood with the 
young couple beneath the leafy eanopy, dur- 
ing the performance of the marriage ceremony. 

The words of the clergyman, pronounced in 
clear, distinet accents, seemed doubly impres- 
sive as they blended with the deep-toned mur- 
murs of the forest, and the few stanzas appro- 
priate to the occasion that closed the eeremo- 
nial, as sung by the united voices of the bridal 
party, assumed al] the majesty and solemnity 
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of a cathedral hymn, as the notes rose and 
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“Nor I either,” said another of them. 


floated away over the forest-top, or down its | “Here, take your watch, take your money, 


long dreamy aisles, till they were gradually 
lost in the distance... 
THE PREACHER AND THE BOBBERS. 

A Methodist preacher many years ago was 
journeying to a village where he was to dis- 
pense the word of life, aceording to the usual 
routine of his duty, and was stopped on his 
way by three robbers. One of them seized 
his bridle reins, another presented a pistol 
and demanded his money, and the third was 
a mere looker-on. The grave and devout 
man Jooked each and all. of them in the face, 
and with great gravity and seriousness said: 

“Friends, did you pray to God before you 
left home? Did you ask God to bless you in 
your undertakings to-day ?” 

‘The question startled them for a moment. 
Recovering themselves, one:said : 

“We have no time to answer such questions 
—we want your money.” 

“T ama poor preacher of the gospel,” was 
the reply ; “ but what little money I have shall 
be given to you.” 

A few shillings was all he had to give. 

“ Have you not a watch ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, give it to us.” 

In taking the watch from his pocket, his 
saddle-bags were displayed. ; 

“What have you here?” was the question 


“I cannot say I have nothing in them but 
religious books, because I have a pair of shoes 
and achange ef linen also.” L 

“We mast have them.” 

The preacher dismounted. The saddle-bags 
were taken possession of, and no further de- 
mand made. Instantly the preacher began to 
unbutton his great coat, and to throw it off 
his shoulders, at the same time asking: 

“Will you have my great coat?” 

“No,” was the reply; “ you are a generous 
man, and wewill not take it.” 

He then addtessed them as follows: 

“I have: given you everything you asked 


for, and would have given you more than you | 


asked for. I have one favor te ask of you?’ 

“ What is that ?” 

“That you kneel down and allow me to 
pray to Almighty Ged in your behalf—to ask 
him to turn your hearts, and put you im the 
right way.” 

“Tl have nothing to do with the man’s 
things,” said the ringleader ofthem. - 


take your saddje-bags. If we have anything 
to do with you, the judgment of God wij 
overtake us.” 

So each article was returned. That, how- 
ever, did not satisfy the minister; he urged 
| prayerupon them. He knelt down; one oj 

the robbers knelt with him; one prayed, the 
other wept, confessed his sin, said it was the 
first time in his life that he had done such a 
thing, and it should be the last. How far he 
kept his word is known only to him to whem 
the darkness and light are equally alike—to 
him whose eyelids try the children of men, 


A GLOOMY BRIDAL. 

We have heard of some dark scenes, but 
rarely encountered anything so utterly def- 
cient in sunshine and whitewash as the fol- 
lowing. It reads like a yard of crape: Gloom 
was upon her countenance and upon his, The 
man whose holy office was to unite them in 
bonds never to be torn asunder, stood like an 
executioner before the bride and bridegroom, 
and they—the pair waiting to be blessed— 


‘| bent down their heads like criminals before 


him. In vain might the eye wander around 
| the assembly in search of sunshine upon a 
single countenance; all was dreary black— 
and assistants as well as attendants at the 
ceremony were alike shrouded in one dark 
overshadowing pall of rayless gloom. Ah, 
joyful should ever be the linking of young 
hearts together, and terrible must be the feel- 
ings of those around whom the shadows of 
fate are gathering, even at the threshold, 
which should blaze in all their gorgeous col- 
oring of hope and promise. Yet, the same 
sombre shade, the same gloom of hue, the 
depth of darkness, was seated upon every 
feature. No sudden blushing of the rose, no 
swift succeeding of the lily, no fitful changes 
telling of youthful passion, and warm, bright 
hope, were seen in that bride’s cheek; but 
ene unvarying shade of funeral possessed the 
bride, possessed the groom, possessed the 
preacher—in fact, they were all possessed. 
Reader, they were Timbuctoo darkies !—New 
York Picayune. 


Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on ray 
And sport, and tilts, and pleasure (for 
Was Maytime, and as yet no sin was di 
Rode under groves that looked # paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth, 


the 
That reemed the heavens throsgh 
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BY XN. B. 

A mariner sailed o'er an ocean wide, 

In search of a beautiful isle ; 
He wearily went, and heavily sighed, 

» he sought it in vain the while. 
onward he kept, with hope for his guide, 
* And sails spread on his bending mast, 
‘Till the isle was seen, and he proudly cried, 
js found—it is found at last! 


Another one gazed at the starry sky, 
In search of a bright planet there ; 

And long he looked, with a quivering eye, 
Up through the blue regions of air; 

But the clouds were between, the star was veiled, 
Throbbed his heavy heart wild and fast; 

But the clouds went by, the planet he hailed, 
And he cried—it is found at last! 


A poor poet lived in this winter world— 
His lot was a sad one and lone; 

His fate was dark, and his banners were furled, 
His dearest hopes were all—all gone. 

But he raised his eyes from a reverie— 
An angel form went floating past ; 

Aad his soul grew warm, and his heart beat high, 
While he cried—she is found at last! 


MY LOUISE. 
A LOVE STORY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


was a poet, prond 
Bho was cradle ease, 

At my door Poverty called aloud.” 
Omty four-and-twenty, yet I had lost the 


| “fresh feel of life.” I was a poet; perhaps 


thisaecounts for it, I think it does, My 
‘tong sympathies received the experiences 
of others, and I lived in their lives, while the 
yeamof my own stayed far behind. I trav- 
elled far, far on paths with others which my 
feet had. never touched. I felt their hopes, 
theit discoveries, their surprises, their col- 
lapses, And I went on searching for the end, 
before my own life had ever known the be- 
sinning, So I grew to believing unconscious- 
ly that Lisnew life byexperience. Love, and 
love's ways and delights, seemed an old story 
‘© mebefore I had ever been in love. I began 
‘edoubt my faiths—to find them slipping from 
my hold like dreams, because I thought I had 
oo they were only a 


mockery. SoI held them so carelessly that 
they slipped from my sight; and at twenty- 
four I found myself aimless, uncertain, and 
half disdainful of life. It had lest its savor 
for me. 

I had an invitation to visit Oakley—the 
country seat of the Howes. Mr. Howe had 
published my first book, I began to think it 
was the last, for how could I write of life and 
love, when they seemed to lay heavily on my 
hands, lacking all vitalization? He had said 
to me: 

“Clyde, go out.to Oakley this summer and 
see my family. It’s a fine place, if J do say it, 
and the air will do you good. I am sorry to 
say you don’t write as wellas youdid. You 
need a little wholesome exercise, I think. .Go 
out, boy, go out! Mrs. Howe and my daugh- 
ter have read your book, and will be delighted 
to see you.” 

He was a hale, hearty, hospitable old fe)- 
low; his kind cordiality moved my placid 
heart a little. I smiled slightly, thanked him, 
and said I would go some time. I did not 
believe I should, though. 

The spring had come and gone, but it had 
brought me no inspiration. ‘The stagnant 
pool of life I lay in was not rippled by the 
south breezes, and the sunshine only made it 
warm and flat. The June days, that are so 
golden and sweet in the country, were only 
harbingers of exhausting heat in the city. 
Yet I did not wish to go to the country. I 
could not see that it had any charms. I could 
not see happiness anywhere. 

But I found out what all this meant when I 
lost my appetite, and grew pale and weak. I 
was ill—worn by anervous disorder. I should 
not have cared if I had died, but I had a half- 
opposed, dumb sense that it was my duty to 
save myself, if I could, so I went to Oakley in 
cherry time. 

I shall always remember that it was cherry 
time. Louise Howe came from the garden at 
her father’s call, wearing a gray dress of some 
gauzy material, with a twig of cherries, ruby 
red in green leaves, fastened low on her brow. 
She was slender and graceful, with smooth, 
dark hdir, and a pure, pale; oval face. Her 
mouth was red—as red as the cherries—and 
made me think of the comparison, “ milk and 
wine,’ when she smiled it away from her 
white teeth. 

“ Did you call me, father?” she said, look- 
ing up at him with winning eyes, the color of 
which I could not tell. 

“Yes, Louise. This is our friend, Mr. 
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Clyde ; he is sick, and I want you to prescribe 
for him. Can you cure him in six weeks, do 
you think?” 

She was evidently her father’s darling; he 
looked at her fondly. Her soft, white hand 
was in mine. 

“T will try,” she said. 

I had been over that scene—the first meet- 
ing of a man with the woman he is to love—a 
hundred times, yet I failed to recognize it. 
Miss Louise was a pretty lady. I looked at 
her with gloomy, indifferent eyes. 

I lived in a kind of brute apathy for a week. 
They were all very kind to me, but I did not 
feel it. Icould not have been grateful to save 
my life. I seemed to be dead, only that I ate 
and slept. 

I began to wonder what Louise Howe 
thought of me, at last. I began to watch her 
as she glided about the house, almost always 
in gray, with something crimson, a coral pin 
or a rose-bud, at her bosom. She came and 
sat near me sometimes, but I think I bored 
her, for I could not talk. Yet she listened 
respectfully to my monosyHables, and smiled 
sweetly with a gentle smile, that had a touch 
of gravity in it. I watched her a great deal. 
There was such a soft coolness about her face 
—such a rare, sweet repose in her manner. 

There were a few guests at the house when 
I arrived; it was soon thronged. The house 
became very lively. I was drawn into the 


whirlpool of gaiety—I, with my pale, cold 


face, and misanthropic heart! I did not make 
the discovery that I was happy, but I was. I 
began to live my life, instead of taking it pas- 
sively. I gave my mind to the trifles of the 
day, and found they satisfied better than theo- 
ries. No, I did not find it—I felt it. 

* [owas late at breakfast one morning. A 
party of us had spent the day at an island at 
some distance from the shore of a neighboring 
lake, and I had wearied myself at rowing 
home, and slept late next morning. The party 
broke into song as we came over the water— 
the measure of their chorded voices pulsing 
the still air. From song to song they went; 
the music rose and fell,and died away and 
rose again. A pain crept into my heart. I 
did not know why. The scene seemed a 
pause in the midst of our summer’s revelry. 
Louise Howe did not sing, yet I knew her 
voice to be the sweetest and clearestiof any 
there. She leaned back where she lay among 
the cushions, her head on her hand, her loose 
sleeves falling away from her white arm. I 
could see her eyes, bright and grave, looking 
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far out across the water; her cheek was very 
pale in the moonlight, which was reflected jn 
the gloss of her dark hair. She did not move 
or speak for a long time. And through the 
water, under the moonlight, our freight of 
music and human life came ashore at-last on 
the white sands. 

When I entered the breakfast-room, there 
were only two persons at the tablé~Touise 
Howe and Waverly West, a young artist, tal- 
ented and poor as myself. But he was not 
like myself; he lived to excess when he was 
able; he squandered the large price of a pic- 
ture in one night. I knew where he got his 
models of women—so handsome and sensual, 
Louise Howe had told me that she did not 
like his pictures, He, Waverly West, was in 
love with her; no one knew it but myself, un- 
less she did. I wondered sometimes if she 
did. It was my belief that he would be a 
good man, if she married him. 

I saw in Louise Howe that morning, for the 
first time, a shy timidity. She did not lose 
her self-possession, but a rose-tint kept going 
and coming in her pure cheeks, and the white 
lids of her eyes drooped heavily. I noticed it 
more after West left us. She had finished her 
meal, but she poured my coffee, and sat chat- 
ting with me, and playing with her silver 
napkin ring. But someone called her at last, 
and she went out. The breakfast-room was 
upon the ground floor, and opened into the 
garden ; there were people there talking. 

“Who is he ?” said the voice of a gentleman 
who had arrived the day before. “Miss 
Howe, I fancy—” 

I did not hear the rest. 7 

“©, he’s an author. Writes well, Pm told; 
in fact, is quite promising. But he’s poor; 4 
very beggar, and has no social position at all. 
It’s a wonder to me how he ever came here; 
but he’s good company. I presume beiss 
sort of protege of Howe's. Yes, I’ve noticed 
that Louise—” 

They walked on. I knew how the sentence 
finished—“ is very kind to him.” I ground 
my teeth in a spasm of passion. Poor fool 
that the last speaker was, he was beneath my 
contempt; but I quivered with indignant 
scorn. I knew I was poor, but the fine eour- 
tesy of the Howes had made me forget it for 
a time; but those words thrust upom: me the 
belief that I was looked upon by their guest 
as patronized by them. My blood burned in 
my veins like fire. I could not endure the 
thrust of inferiority. It galled me to the soul. 
And calm, pure-eyed Louise Howe was 600 
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sidered my patroness, was she? When she 
and looked up in my face to talk with 
me, or laid her white hand on my arm, she 
only kind! The thought almost stung 
me to death, for I loved her. O,I knew it 
then!—I loved her. I-had placed her high, 
but not beyond my reach, which was also 
high; but they, fortune-favored fools! saw a 
guifbetween us. Did she? Was she so sweet 
and familiar, because she believed I saw the 
breadth between us,and would not dare ? 
“Softened, quickened te adore her, on his knees he 
fell before her, 4 
And she whispered low, in triumph, “ It shall be 
as I have sworn ! 
Very tich he is in virtues, very noble—noble, certes ; 
And I shall not blush in knowing that men call 
him lowly born 


Shewore a snow-white wrapper with a tiny 
bonguetof golden mahernia at the belt. I 
took its sweet scent as she passed near the 
halldoor, and I begged for one. . 

“You like them?” she said, smiling. “So 
dol! Do you know, Mr. Clyde ”—giving me 
three of the fragrant little bells—“ I feel as if 
it wer@ an affectation to wear flowers. It is 
sucham universal custom among the heroines 
of novels !” 

“But, Miss Louise, because they are made 
to adopt a sweet and beautiful custom, you 
should not diseard it. The heroines of novels 
are desirable people to copy 
from in ‘all. things, but this simple habit you 
should love and adopt for its own sweet sake.” 

“You.are right, as you always are,” she re- 
plied; “but I -still cling obstinately to my 
wrong.” And laughing, she tripped down the 


, teps;.she had gone to her morning task of 


gmthering flowers for the. vases. The next 
instant Waverly West sprang from the south 
door-of the house, and joined her. 

Awatehed them with an intense earnestness. 
Shewore no bonnet. As she glided so purely 
White among the flowers, the sunshine seemed 
‘ofall down and fondle her. West kept close 
a her side; he seemed to be talking, and I 
thought she moved about as if she would like 
© terid of him. She was pulling some 
purple morning-glories from the wall, when I 
remembered if I would catch the mail for the 
letters Lhad written for breakfast, I must go 
immediately to the office. I sprang down the 
steps. As I passed. the .garden wall on the 
ther side, T heard Louise Howe say : 

“Iwill marry no men who is not wealthy, 
tad 28 well born as myself.” 


I Heard the words as acriminal hears his 
sentence of death. My heart gave a wild, 
frightened bound, and then lay like a weight 
of lead in my bosom. I tried to say that she 
was unworthy, and it was not my fault that 
she was not as pure, and generous, and noble, 
as I had thought her. I could find no com- 
fort in such reasoning. All brightness, all 
joy, all hope, seemed to be beyond my reach— 
never, never any more to be found again by 
me in life. 

I could not but wonder at her after that 
day. How.she could be so intelligent, and so 
charitable and sympathetic, and yet volunta- 
rily bind her heart within such a wall of cold 
restraint, I could not divine. She would put 
her cheek against the white star on the fore- 
head of her horse, and lie down on the grass 
with her dog, and let her bird feed from her 
mouth, yet when lover’s love was mentioned, 
she answered from the coldest heights of pride. 
It was very strange. 

But I saw the wisdom in this experience 
for myself. The summer’s life had warmed 
and vitalized me so that the crust of prejudice 
had melted from around my heart; it beat fast 
and humanly again. I could see pleasant 
places in life for others, and I believed there 
were true hearts in the world and unselfish 
motives ; and so I was grave, and not nervous- 
ly misanthropical, because a heartless pride 
had met my fresh young love. Love had ben- 
efited me—made me purer and stronger, if sad. 

The first of September I prepared to return 
to the city. Somehow I felt very old and 
grave. I told Louisé I was going away the 
following day. 

“So soon?” she cried. “Why, Mr, Clyde, 
the summer has not gone!” 

I pointed to a vase of petunias that stood 
upon the table. : 

“Those are fall blossoms,” I said. 

“But they are early, and—O Mr. Clyde! 
has the summer really gone ?” 

Her voice was earnest and her eyes sad as 
she looked up at me. They were more than 
sad—there was a pained, startled look in their 
clear depths, 

“You regret it? It has been pleasant to 
you?” 

“Tt has been the sweetest summer of .my 
life?” 


that she had learned to love some one of her 
+ wealthy guests. 
“I hope you may see many more as happy, 


Miss Louise.” 


I thought I knew-the secret. I believed © 
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“Thank you, but I never shall. Mr. Clyde, 
did you ever wish you were back in your 
childhood ?” 

“Yes, many times, but it is a cowardly wish. 
It is a desire to escape from reality to illusion 
—from life as it is to life as it seems.” 

“But the temptation is so great when we 
reckon the sweetness of the illusion! We 
have roses at the noon of life, but dew but 
once—in the morning. O, the days that we 
watched its sparkle, and wondered what the 
still little flowers were thinking about, are 
always the happiest ones !” 

“Miss Louise, I am surprised. I thought 
life was all a garden of roses to you.” 

“The roses have thorns, Mr. Clyde.” 

“Surely,” taking the tender, little hand, 
“you cannot know what sorrow is.” 

“You would not say that, if you knew what 
is in my heart!” 

“O, if you knew what is in my heart!” I 
thought. 

“T felt something of this the night we rowed 
across the lake,” she said, pressing her hand 
against her heart as if it pained her. “But I 
will not trouble you with my troubles, Mr. 
Clyde. Which train do you take ?” 

The troubled sweetness in her eyes, the sad 
smile on her mouth, gave me a wild, desperate 
resolve. I'would tell her that I loved her. 
Perhaps there was a little hope; and if there 
were not, it might please her to know it, and 
it gave me no shame to tell what I felt. Her 
Kindness was excuse enough for that. So I 
said: 

“Louise, there is no one in the world who 
would receive your confidence more gladly, 
aceept your trust more sacredly, or do more 
to relieve you, than I would. And do you 
know why?” 

“ No,” she said, looking a little bewildered. 

“ Because I love you,” I said. 

She gave mé a quick, startled glance, then 
her eyelids fell, and a soft glow rose up to her 
dark hair. Then her little snowflake hands 
fluttered into mine. 

And Tlove you! O'Basil, that is what the 
pain meant! I have loved you all summer.” 

“But, Louise, will you marry me ?” 

Yes.” 

The answer came frankly, with her trusting 
eyes on my face. ° 

“Louise, you told Waverly West that you 
‘would marry no man who was not wealthy, 
and as well born as yourself.” 

“And I will not. You are rich iti truth, 
and honor, and goodness—and why not as 
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well born, since you are as worthy of your 
manhood as I of my womanhood ? Kiss me, 
Basil!” 

And then I gave to my Louise our troth 
kiss. 


a 


ARTIFICIAL PEARLS. 

The manufacture of artificial pearls is very 
curious and remarkable. They are made of 
thin glass with the ordinary blow-pipe, and 
the liquor employed to imitate the pearly 
lustre is prepared by throwing into water of 
ammonia the brilliant- scales, or rather the 
lamellw, separated by washing and friction, of 
the scales of a small river fish digested in am- 
monia. These having atquired a degree of 
softness and flexibility which allows of their 
application to the inner surfaces of the glass 
globules, are introduced by suction of the 
liquor containing them in suspension. The 
ammonia is volatilized in the act of drying the 
globules. After having covered the inside of 
the pear! with this liquid, a coating of wax is 
added, which is colored to the required shade. 
The French are supposed to excel in the fab- 
rication of artificial pearls. There are also 
manufactories in Germany and Italy, to « 
smal] extent, and the Chinese also manufae- 
ture them. False pearls were invented in the 
time of Catherine de Medicis.—Ladies’ Lon- 
don Newspaper. 


VEGETATION IN NORWAY. 

In a recent work on vegetation of Norway, 
it is stated that at seventy degrees north lati- 
tude ordinary peas grew at the rate of three 
and a half English inches in twenty-four hours 
for many days in summer, and some of the 
cereals also grew as much as two and a balf 
inches in the same time. Not only is the r- 
pidity of growth affected by the constant pres- 
ence of light, but those vegetable secretions 
which owe their existence to the influence of 
actinic force on the leaves are produced in 
greater quantity than in more southern eli- 
mates; hence the coloring ‘matter and pig- 
ment cells are found in much greater quantity, 
and the colored part of vegetables is conse- 
quently deeper. The same remark applies to 
the flavoring and odoriferous matters, so that 
the fruits of the north of Norway, though not 
equal in saccharine ‘properties, are far more 
intense in flavor than those of the south. 


Indolence leaves the door of the soul un- 
locked, and thieves and robbers go in snd 
spoil it of its treasures — Barclay. 
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It was evening in New England, 
_ And the air was all in tune, 
As I sat at an open window, 
In the emerald month of June. 


From the maples by the roadway, 
The robins sang in pairs, 

Listening, and then responding 
Each to the other's airs. * 


Of the murmur of a shell, 
Of the drip of a lifted bucket 
In a wide and quiet well. 


Who tunefully recline, 
As they float by Ehrenbreitstein, 
In the twilight of the Rhine. 


And then of an eve in Venice, 
And the song of the gondolier, 

From the far lagunes replying 
To the winged lion pier. 


And then of the verse of Milton, 
And the music heard to rise, 


Stationed in Paradise. 
_ Thus I said it is with music, 
Wheresoe’er at random thrown, 


It will seek its own responses, 
It is loth to die alone. 


Thus I said the poet’s music, 
Though a lonely native air, 

May appeal unto a rythm 
That is native every where. 


_,, Fer although in scope of feeling, 

_,., Human hearts are far apart, 
In the depths of every bosom 

Beats the universal heart ; 


Beats with wide accordant motion, 
©» And the chimes among the towers 
. Of the grandest of God's temples 
Seem as if they might be ours. 


And we grow in such a seeming, 
Till indeed we may control 

To an echo our communion 
With the good and grand in soul. 


Asan echo in valley 
. May revive a cadence there, 
Of a bell that may be swaying 
In a lofty Alpine air. 


As a screen of tremulous metal, 
From the rolling organ tone, 
Rings out to a note of the music 
That can never be its own. 
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Sounds of calm that wrought the feeling 


And I thought of the airs of bargemen, 


Through the solemn night from angels 


As an earnest artist 
On a study nébly wrought, 
Till his fingers gild his canvass 
With a touch of the self-same thought. 


SIXTEEN AND THIRTY: 
—OR,— 
THE COST OF PASSION. 


BY EDITH RIVERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A FoorsTep startled me. One affrighted 
glance aver my shoulder, and the fatal letter 
was thrust between the folds of my dress, 
crushed, hidden, but rustling still with the 
tremor that shook my heart no less than hand. 
My cheeks were aflame, and the burning of 
my downcast eyes seemed to fall like a blight 
on the gorgeous mockery ofose blooms at 
my feet. I waited like a guilty thing for the 
voice that was to reproach my ready obedience 
to instinct my helpless yielding to an impulse, 
born of the gross elements in which my young 
life had been cast. 

“ Orissa, look up.” 

A firm hand touched my shoulder. I felt 
the face of which that footstep was the herald, 
dawning upon me, flooding the dim old libra- 
ry with the very light of manly truth. A 
broad forehead, with its overshadowings of 
thought and glee—the play of sunshine and 
lightnings beneath; a firm, sweet mouth, un- 
closed for the utterance of naught but pleasant 
words; massive chin covered with a beard of 
brownest gold. There were the lineaments 
of the divine picture that for the last year had 
been growing upon the walls of my empty 
and silent life, till every nook and corner had 
become so many revel-halls for my bliss. 

“My love, my wife to be, you surely can 
have no joy or grief I may not share. What, 
your face flushing, your form trembling under 
the weight of emotion, and my pulses retain- 
ing their coolness and wonted play! Nay, 
sweet, let me help you.” 

I clutched the letter with a tightening hold. 
The crumpling sound awoke him to a sudden 
misgiving. I knew from the half-relinquished 
embrace—the falling chill of his tones. 

“ Orissa, I want to be trusted fully—implic- 
itly. Can you not so trust me?” 

An involuntary dropping of my head, and a 
relaxing of the muscles of my arm, furnished 
the slight assent waited for, and my affianced 
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husband drew the letter gently from my still 
reluctant fingers, whispering. as he took me 
back to my place next his heart : 

“ Dear little trembler! The sooner this is 
over the better. And it shall be the last show 
of reserve between us, shall it not ?” 

I could not tell how this might end, and 
sheltered myself in silence. 

“Darling, you do not know, you cannot 
know, how exacting my love has grown. I 
want you mine! Not alone this little brown 
hand, that in my clasp shall whiten and soften 


into rosiest beauty, nor even the rich rare soul 
hiding so timidly behind those veiling lashes, 
destined under my fostering care to shine forth 
in matchless lustre. But I want to know and 
feel beyond the unlocking of a doubt, that 
each throb of this bounding pulse is a throb 
for me—that every thought and fancy spring- 
ing from the luxuriant soil of your heart and 
brain, is but a hlossom of my own planting. 
Can you understand me, love ?” 

I did-not understand Ransom Burbank. It 
was not my time to read hearts as books. But 
I was too ignorant not to be ashamed of igno- 
rance. So out of sheer desperation, and the 
exigencies of the moment, I ventured this im- 
plication of one whose name mingled with 
blessings, clung to the lips of each humble 
dweller about Hillside. 

He did not heed it, but continued to regard 
me with his peculiar gaze of penetrative ten- 
derness—busied himself a little in smoothing 
the wrinkled letter, then gathered me in his 
arms to a seat on his knee, silently caressing 
me, as one seeks to soothe the terrors of a stray 
child. 

“ Orissa, I am selfish in this. Life’s crown- 
ing draught comes late to my lips, and I sip 
it with a deeper and more reverent joy than 
those to whom love has become a pastime—a 
familiar jest—a tale that is told. Twelve 
months ago I thought I had missed it, and 
eternity would find me athirst for human love. 
Sickened alike with hot-house fragrance, and 
the artificial bloom of fashion’s gay parterre, I 
fled to my loved home. And here I have 
found my budding rose, with heaven’s dew as 
thick on her heart as on her brow. I have 
chosen her before all the world. No other 
hand shall gather her. Mine, mine! forever 
mine!” 

Awed by the solemn passion of his words, 
and stung by the little part of dissembling I 
had enacted, I sobbed out in a paroxysm of 
entreaty 

“O, Mr. Burbank, you wont be jealous ?” 
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“I don’t know, little one. I can tell better 
after measuring my rival.” 

And his frank blue eyes took in such a 
witchery of mischief, as banished half my 
dread. Resting his right arm on the crimson 


surface of the writing-desk—his left still en- 
circled my waist—he bent forward, and 
through the sifting twilight began te read the 
communicatiofi that was appointed to work 
for me such a world of woe! 


I watched him as ocean-wrecked mariners 
watch the distant horizon for the smallest 
speck that prefigures a coming sail, I saw 
the hot waves of passion surge redly to his 


brow—slowly retreat, leaving his face pale, 
cold and stern. At one of these changes, his 
arm fell from around me, and I slid from his 
knee, unnoticed, unrebuked, unbidden. 

I stood there amidst the gilt and gloom, 
leaning against the crowded shelves, till all 
the rose-hued fancies I had woven into thé 
woof of that afternoon’s sunbeams faded into 
grayness, and slipped thread by thread through 
my fingers. Cold and shivering, with an in- 
definite sense of shame and misconstruction, I 
waited till the last page was turned, and the 
closing word" passed in review under those 
eyes grown so terrible in the guise of scrutiny. 

“ Who is this Alden Brooke ?” 

The suddenness of the question made me 
start. His voice cut me like an unjust accusa- 
tion. My heart grew steel in self-defence. 

“My playmate in childhood, and I trusta 
true friend forevermore !” 


“ How old is your correspondence ?” 
“Two years—ever since he left his lame old 


father and went to a strange city.” And my 
lip trembled at the recollection, I was yeta 
true child of nature—yielding as readily 
tears, smiles, and flashes, as an April sky. 

The changeful eyes fired me, as the keen 
mind investigated the implied apology for my 
kindness, and my outward signs of emotion. 

“ What is he doing there ?” 

“ Working at his trade—a book-binder.” 

“ What age ?” 

“ Twenty.” 

“ Young, and I suppose handsome.” 

“J do not know, sir!” And now, for the 
first time since the opening of the colloquy, 1 
looked my inquisitor full in the face. Step by 
step he had descended from the lofty pedestal 
on which my idolizing fancy had placed him, 
and just in proportion as he neared my former 
level, and towards which I always sunk in 
moments of temptation, I grew augry 
insolent. 
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« Why have you never told me of him?” 

« Youareangry with me quite soon enough.” 

“Child!” he rejoined, almost passionately, 
“don’t.you know the difference between a 
voluntary and a forced confidence ?” 


“Perhaps you did not include that in your 

teachings of me. You remember I know little 

» ate humility of my words, and 
quite overlooking the bit of irony I intended 
to infuse, he regained his usual winning gen- 
tleness, 

“Well, dearest, you know this pleasant in- 
terchange of thought must cease ?” 

“No, why?” 

“ Because this presumptuous youth address- 
es you in a language reserved henceforth for 
your husband—the language of love.” 

“J do not believe the word love occurs in 
the whole series. You may see every one!” 

My words were flung out like a challenge. 

* Very likely, but its spirit breathes through 
each line, and transforms every sentence into 
aglowing acknowledgment of the passion. I 
donot care to peruse the rest.” 

I was silent, not that I admitted the sweep- 
ingassertion, but from a conscidusness of my 
inability to support my position against such 
antagonist. And this idea of an inequality 
based. on externals rather than the inner 
forces, beaming mistily through my undevel- 
oped brain, tended more than aught else to 
the hurling of my love-freighted barque on 
the stormy. breakers lying just beyond a sin- 
gle gleam of sunshine. 

“Orissa, do you want this arm to lean upon 
tong life’s rugged journey? Do you need 
pad a to love you through all coming 

Want! need! ©, what revelations broke 
into my soul with the pronunciation of those 
two words! My whole existence, till I knew 
Ransom Burbank, had been one fixed eternity 
ofboth! Sinee, full to the brim—overflowing 
withnew and ever-recurring delights! The 
ams I wanted were around me, close, close ; 
the heart I needed was near me, telling in 
Song passion-beats the story of its love. 

“Sit here, my darling.” 

Iwas placed in the chair just vacated, be- 
fore the rosewood desk. .A warm breath fan- 
Medmy. cheek. The voice that was to me 
Sweeter than the unimaginable music of the 
spheres, murmured softly : 

“Write the intelligence of our coming bri- 
dal, and bid the youth a final adiet.” 

It was one of those moments in the history 
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of idolatrous woman, ere world knowledge 
comes, with its chill as well as guard—when 
self is lost in devotion—earth is spurned be- 
neath her tread, and heaven is but the smile 
of her beloved. Q, that upon faith so pure, 
such fearful betrayals should ever fall! Wrongs 
must come, and the blindness of a trust so 
unreasoning invites them, but woe unto him 
by whom they come! 

“There!” I had finished the letter, folded 
and superscribed it, replaced the pen mechan- 
ically in its stand, and now looked up with 
something of a martyr’s holy fire, mingled 
with triumphant love, into the eyes that had 
watched my every word and movement. The 
answering gaze repaid me an hundred fold, 
and I turned my heart resolutely from the 
only friend of my once naked life without atear. 

The prolonged echoes of the old mansion 
clock startled me, Breaking from the arms 
that would fain have held me yet.a little long- 
er, | wrapped my shawl about my form—it 
was a frosty October night—and accompanied 
by my pleased lover, proceeded towards the 
door. 

“Ah, I have left my letter.” I hastened 
back to bring it. 

“ Orissa, do not delay now. I will mail it 
with mine, to-morrow.” 

The quick, eager accent struck me with 
the strangest chill, My perceptions were 
keen. Love had intensified them to their 
highest pitch. I had learned to trust them 
almost fully in my daily intercourse with a 
mind of superior culture, Without them I 
had been as powerless as any other unlearned 
country girl, with nothing but personal beau- 
ty, a high passionful nature, to recommend 
her. I did not stop to define it, but sought 
vainly for the missing object. 

“Tt is in the desk, love. I placed it there. 
Do you really wish it ?” 

The apparent reluctance with which he 
gave me the key, made me study his face. A 
dissatisfied frown was clearly lined upon it. 
My heart stood still. Did Ransom Burbank 
doubt my truth of purpose? Was he afraid 
to trust my actions beyond the limit of his 
vision? I know not whether angel or demon 
whispered me to put to the test my awful sus- 
picion. I only know that my nervous hand 
grasped the missive with a stronger and flercer 
hold than that which in_ the twilight of this 
dark and dreadful night unfolded the letter of 
Alden Brooke. 

“You had better leave it, Orissa. I shall 
not forget to mail it.” 
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I shrank back. Our eyes met in one trans- 
fixed gaze. Whether what I read there was 
the thoughts of his soul, or the reflections of 
my frenzied brain, it matters not. The same 
goal was as speedily reached. 

“Mr. Burbank, neither you, nor I, nor any 
other, will mail this letter. 1 shall never send 
it. Iwas a fool to write at the dictation of 
one who knows me less than the veriest strang- 
er travelling along yonder road!” Andina 
transport of rage I tore the delicate scroll in 
pieces. 


A wild fright seized me as I contemplated 
the mad act, done past recall. I stole a side- 
long look at the man, who to my late tower- 
ing passion had seemed but a mote in the sun- 
= How grand and majestic he appeared 

that unruffied calmness ! 

“Hush, my darling. Let this pass. By- 
and-by we shall understand each other better.” 

Had he waved me from his presence as one 
unworthy to breathe the sane atmosphere— 
banished me without a farewell, I might have 
sunk into a state of humility, from which he 
could have raised me at will—brought me to 
his arms by a word But-such a display of 
true generosity was beyond my comprehen- 
sion. I found it far easier to forgive him for 
falling below my standard than rising above 
it. It showed me as I had never seen before, 
the immeasurable distance stretching between 
us, and my proud soul could not brook it. 

He had moved nearer my side as he spoke, 
and was folding my shawl closer against the 
cold breeze sweeping through the open door. 
I snatched the fleecy covering from his 
hands, fixed my face asa flint toward the 
starless night without, exclaiming: 

“We shall never, never understand each 
other! Opposite and warring spheres hold 
us. Here let us part, and take our separate 
roads.” 

My feet pressed the frozen ground. The 
dead leaves fluttered about me like a flock of 
scared birds. Before me glimmered a solitary 
light, and that was far down the valley. : 

A fleet step had overtaken me. A firm hand 
held me fast. A kind voice was striving to 
find my ear—my heart. Both were closed 
against him; anti each knock for admittance 
but riveted another bar. 

“Go back! Go back!” I cried, “to your 
world of luxury and idleness—your life of 
shams—your bloodless beauties—and leave 
me to my waving trees—my singing birds— 
the only voiceful things that never reproach 
me.” 


“And to—Alden Brooke !” 
I could not see his face, and his guarded 
voice betrayed neither pain nor sarcasm. [It 
must be one. I took him at the worst, as 
men and women are apt to take each other, 
The anger I had been nursing rose to a con- 
suming flame. 

“Yes, if he will take me! A thousand 
times sooner would I be his, an honored equal, 
a cherished companion, a fellow-toiler, than 
the miserable dependent on a rich man’s 
bounty—the cringing slave of his capriees— 
the victim at last of his cruel neglect.” 

Wrenching my arm from his loosening clasp, 
which said clearly as dumb acts can speak, 
“Go, then,” I fled with the swiftness of an 
arrow down the hill. 


CHAPTER II. 


BREATHLESS and exhausted on reaching 
the little bridge, and still blindly persistent in 
judging a strong man of thirty by the fittl 
impulses of sixteen years—half expectant ofa 
pursuer, I crept through the alder bushes into 
a path familiay to me as the beaten track. I 
crouched down by the brook—silenced my 
bosom’s throbbing, and listened. No sound 
smote me here save the water’s foaming 
against the rocks linking this secret pass to 
my homeward way. I employed the pause in 
mailing myself in an armor that should resist 
all future regrets and opportunities, by accus- 
ing Ransom Burbank of being a proud aristo- 
crat, against whose intolerance and exclusive- 
ness my democratic heart with its passionate 
loves and gushing impulses would dash itself 
to death. I thought of his mother, tod, in 
whose stately presence I had scarcely learned 
not to tremble. It was the rending of slavish 
bonds to be rid of her and him forever, a8 1 
was rid of them both this wild October night. 
I breathed it out in a whisper, and the hollow 
winds above me, and the rushing stream at 
my feet, seemed to say “Amen.” It comfort- 
ed me. Though all others should forsake me, 
Nature would remain true! 

Again I listened, holding my ear close to 
the ground. No thrilling call—no nearing 
step—no expanding breath! He had gone 
back to his tall white mansion, with its broad 
crystal windows, that in the suri’s earliest 
glow had seemed to my waking eyes the very 
gates of pearl through which I was to enter 
into rest. He had shut himself in with the 
gleaming statues, the glorious pictures, the 
world of books, the harmonious music, the 
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banquet of soul! I was without, in the 
! 


darkness 

* “It is well” I said it aloud, like the whist- 
ling schoolboy, to keep my courage up. 
“Who covets a prison, though it be a gilded 
one? Who disdains unfettered feet, though 
the road be sometimes thorny? Who scorns 
heaven's free air, because wintry winds pierce 
one’s bones? Iam content. Let me lack all 
things else, so Ilose not liberty !” 

I sprang up lightly, measuring my steps 
with care across the mossy stones, and then 
bounded fleetly along the sandy path, pausing 
not till I stood before the cot in the valley. It 
had been my home from childhood, but around 
itelung no hallowed memories to soften its 
rude proportions, or transform its naked ugli- 
ness into beauty. There it stood in its yellow, 
weather-stained garb, in a wide, open field, 
without the shadow of a tree to indicate its 
rwlationship to the forest kissing the distant 
horizon, Repulsed by everything without 
and within, visible and invisible, my hand fell 
from the latch. Shrinking from the door, I 
petred steadily through the window that had 
guided me thither. A pitch pine knot blazed 
on the hearth, throwing fantastic shadows and 
gimmerings on the unpainted walls, the 
smolte-liscolored ceiling flooding the two old 
fees'with a transparency that brought their 
withered souls to the surface. Frozen cruelty, 
with an insatiable thirst for gain, stood out as 
distinctly on Adam Griffith’s bald brow, as 
cringing fear and ignorant reverence had writ- 
ten themselves on the features of his broken- 
spirited wife. They were not my parents, and 
Ithatked God while gazing on them both, 
that my veins were free of their blood, as my 
heart of the sordid passion and cowardly in- 
firmities that had mingled there. 

Tecould not meet that hard, prying man to- 
night. Too much of my service had been lost 
—thrown away, he would say now, the past 
year, to bear my unwelcome tidings. I had 
risett into a new value in his eyes, since the 

 owiier of Hillside made a morning terrace of 
the green slope this side the stream. His ear- 
ly proposal to teach me music and drawing 
had been received with strange delight. And 
two hours a day I was loosed from my drudg- 
ing tadks, as a dog let out of his kennel. I did 
not dwell now on what those hours were to 
me. Next came whole days of absence, spent 
in hunting flowers in the forest, and scaling 
mountains for such views as appeared to me 
brief glimpses into heaven ! I went home the 
first night like a culprit. The angry rebukes 


did not come. Instead, much curious ques- 
tioning, and nods of mysterious approval. 
Soon a boy was breught from a neighboring 
alms-house to fill my place as dairy-maid, wa- 
ter-drawer, herd-keeper, and the multiform 
offices usually devolving on charity children. 
The last few weeks I had spent at the man- 
sion by the request of Madam Burbank, whose 
pride revolted at the thought of receiving her 
daughter-in-law from the homely cot of Adam 
Griffith. 

The shades of evening, nevertheless, had . 
always heretofore found me in my accustom- 
ed corner, where the pitch-pine blaze could 
fallon my book, or seated at the window 
dreaming my maiden dreams, under the in- 
spiring glances of the moon and stars. Alas} 
the nightly returns were over—the dreams 
had vanished. 

No, I would not brave the storm awaiting 
me to-night. Creeping around the house, I 
climbed through a frameless window and as- 
cended the ladder-like stairs—to my garret, 
without so much as starting a mouse. I did 
the dwellers no harm. They thought me safe 
asleep at Hillside, and I had gained a lease of 


twelve hours in which to que]! my tumult of 


emotion, and mature my plans for the future. 
The night grewcolder. I undressed and went 
to bed as usual. Itis only in romances that 
young girls fling themselves down under open 
windows to catch consumption and die. Ihad 
done with novels, and lost my faith in them 
from the moment the door of that magnificent 
library, with its real histories, fascinating 
travels, and glorious poems, swung on its 
hinges at my approach. But for the disen- 
chantment, I might perhaps have packed up 
my scanty apparel, taken Alden Brooke’s let- 
ters—the only ones I had ever received in my 
life—to play the part of jewels, and tramped 
out under the frowning heavens, across the 
midnight plains, dropped ipto some wicked 
city, and—God pity them—like thousands, 
sold myself for bread! I was assailed by no 
such perilous longing to escape from my pain- 
ful dilemma. It may be there was in my 
making-up too much of the tenacity of the 
sapling, rooted in the seams and crevices of 
my native mountains. Swaying in the light- 
est breeze, bowing before the fierce tornado, 

ping the fate of the oak, and dancing in 
the next sunbeam. 

Before slumber overtook me, I nailed my 
resolution, to the purpose of grappling fear- 
lessly with my cloudy present—taking back 
the ugliness and burden of my lot—wasting 
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no more energies in star-gazing or helpless 
regret, but walking straight onward in my 
chosen path. Lastly, I sketched the outline 
of my future course toward Alden Brooke. , 

Lhad begun to think with a supernatural 
kind of awe, that his fate was in some way 
inextricably mixed up with mine. For him, 
whatever my designs or failures, I had been 
led to sacrifice everything. How knew I but 
in his frjendship I might not yet find all I had 
lost ? 

+ Morning awoke me. I arose quickly, and 
sat down to the first lesson in my new task 
book. Opening a drawer containing the 
whole of Alden’s letters save one, I read them 
over carefully. My heart throbbed, my cheek 

with an irresistible pleasure. It would 
have been a denial of my young womanhood 
to have sat there cold and unmoved. It is 
such a delicious thing to be loved, whether 
reciprocated or not, till we learn its dire cost. 
Mr. Burbank was quite right about the “ pre- 
sumptuous youth.” And why should he not 
love me? It was meet. We were equals in 
everything. Could I love him? I might try. 
I had not seen him in two years. Possibly he 
had improved in the same ratio with his let- 
ters. The last had stirred a much wiser man 
to jealousy, if notenvy. One word! would 
bring him to his native valley. What would 
he think to see Alden Brooke and I prome- 
nading up and down the morning terrace—his 
no more ? 

I wrote that word, then descended to the 
breakfast room. Adam Griflith’s evil eye 
could not daunt me now. I had ransacked 
my memory and found a whip to keep a cow- 
ard in the track. 

“Hallo! youhome? I thought you had 
taken up your abode at Hillside. When is the 
wedding coming off?” 

“ Never!” 

“Tut! A lover’s quarrel, I suppose—that’s 
a thing easily made up.” 

“Understand me, sir! This is a quarrel 
that will be made up when yon proud summit 
falls on its knees to this lowly vale, and lies 
as prostrate.” 

“Girl! Who has done this?” 

“I, myself.” 

“In God’s name, for what?” 

“ Because God never made me to crouch, 
an inferior, to groan an abject slave, to go 
mad under the master’s lash, like your wife, 
there !” 

I bent my head and hissed the last words in 
his ear. The victim sat by dressed in that 


look of everlasting cringing, which now at 
length had broken the vials of my wrath, 

“ That’s mere dotage. She was always half 
fool. I didn’t do it.” 

Ah, Adam Griffith! I knew what I was 
talking about. So did you. You tremble, too, 
for your secret and gold! You have found 
your conscience at last. It makes a coward 
of you. Henceforth a weak girl may lead you, 
She wont be hard with you, old man. She 
only wants a standing spot on her Father's 
feotstool—a breathing place in his air, If she 
does not rule you, you will rule her, as you 
have ruled others, with a rod of iron, And 
the last is not wholly a simile. It holds a lit- 
eral meaning as well. But the interpretation 
is not yet. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


One week later, Alden Brooke walked with 
me on the golden terrace. He had growna 
tall, manly fellow, with the brightest of eyes, 
the merriest of smiles, and the keenest of wits. 
In his presence, the veriest misanthrope on 
the earth would have torn the crape from his 
cloudy life, and let the sunshine in. We 
talked over the early days when he used to 
drag me to school on his sled, thrash the boys 
for calling me “ Ris Griffy ” instead of Orissa 
Wayne, and take the ferrulings that, in the 
impartial distribution of such favors fell te my 
let, with as much grace as though they had 
been so many girlish kisses. And besides, 
such a panoramic splendor of city pictures as 
floated continually before me! Where had 
Ransom Burbank hidden himself during the 
years passed in city schools, the term at col- 
lege within an half hour’s ride of the glitter- 
ing pageant—the entire round of his trayels— 
that he had seen none of these dazzling 
things? Qr, seeing, could refraim from rep 
resenting them unto others? Why, my boy 
lover told me more, in the few brilliant hours 
spent together each day, of the great world 
behind those mountain ranges than the sehol- 
arly gentleman had imparted in the whole 
course of our intimacy. 

Charmed into a willing forgetfulness of the 
past, I began to feel that my heart was being 
taken by storm. I could only wonder and 
wait, bidding him godspeed in the winning. 
Never was maiden more willing to be wooed, 
or lover more proudly hopeful of success. 
And yet the limited week of his visit—lacking 
a single day—had gone, and the magical word 
remained unspoken. 
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O, that Indian summer's day! How bright 
the dawn, serene its length, wearing to such 
acose! We had extended our walk to the 
confines of the village, a railroad station some 
three or four miles down the stream. A 
crowd had collected about the depot to wit- 
ness the departure of a company of soldiers, 
made up of the finest youth in the country 
round. They had been ready for service sev- 
eral weeks, awaiting only a popular leader. 
It would be a rare sight for me, whe had vis- 
ited the village scarcely half a dozen times in 
my life, Supported by Alden’s arm, I stood 
upon an eminence where I could witness all. 
Pxhilarated by the martial strains, the inspir- 
iting banners floating above, I snatched my 
handkerchief and joined the throng in waving 
an adieu to the noble fellows marching to vic- 
tory, and a jubilant return. Ah, we did not 
know what war was then! 

The whistle shrieked, the music ceased, the 
engine came rushing on, holding its breath 
an instant, for the gay addition to its freight. 
Noweame the partings. One scene was the 
cynosure of all eyes. The splendid form of 
the epauletted captain, bending over an aged 
woman—how she wept and sobbed in his em- 
brace-doubtless his mother! Raising his 
head, he showed his face in a farewell bow to 
the cheering hundreds. O, my God!—it was 
the faee of Ransom Burbank! One swift 
glanee, like the concentration of many light- 
tings, swept the spot where I stood, and he 
was gone. 

*You are faint, Orissa?” The supporting 
arm grew firmer, and the merry eyes looked 
tenderly into mine. 

Paint, with that overwhelming flood of 
thought rolling lava-like through my brain. 
To have lost my consciousness a moment 
Would have been the burial of countless ago- 
ties No such relief for me. I stood and 
gazed of the moving train till it swept around 
the curve, as the poor wretch, rising on the 
billow for the last time, sees his ship sailing 
out of sight. 4 

*Comehome, Orissa. You look like astone 
statue, and everybody's gazing at you.” 

“Wes, Alden, I will go.” 

In the multitude of gazers, I saw but one, 
and that eye made me strong to go forward, 
aad mighty to bear the destiny I had invoked. 

the glance of the proud mother, turn- 
{ng away from her son’s last adieu. I strode 
slong the river bank, rejecting the profiered 
“mf my companion, seeing nothing of the 
Wild touches of beauty that once had power 
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to waken my soul to sweetest frenzy. The 
sunny dimple in the bosom of the shadowed 
streamlet was heeded alike with the gold and 
purple pomp of the sunset heavens. All the 
loveliness, poetry and romance of my soul’s 
life seemed suddenly to have slipped my grasp. 
Nothing was left but the gray sky of actual 
existence, the hard battle against want, the 
everlasting round of daily toil. I must make 
haste to chain my soul to the task wheel, lest 
at some casual rift in the clouds, the momen- 
tary gleaming of a star through my night of 
nights, the old longing should return, and I 
be tempted to soar again, to flutter another 
hour in the wake of an ignis fatuus, to break 
my pinions, and die forsaken, instead of fling- 
ing the gauntlet in the face of the future, as 
now. 

Walking through the twilight shadows of 
the deep forest, I listened to Alden Brooke’s 
passionate avowal, unmoved as by the wind 
singing autumn’s dirge in the tree tops. And 
yet I accepted him, or did not refuse, which 
meant the same. 

The touch of my hand chilled him as he 
pressed it fondly to his breast. The radiance 
overshadowing his face settled into a look of 
tenderest solicitude. 

“ You are ill, dearest girl. I have let you 
walk toe far. Lean on me; you will not re- 
fuse me now ?” 

No, that breast was to be my support, my 
shield, my rest. I must learn to prize it, to 
make it warm against the cold encounters of 
the world, to keep it pure amidst earth’s mil- 
dew and blight. I shrank instinctively. 
What had I to do with thoughts like these? 
They belonged to the gentle sphere of wo- 
manliness, from whence I had strayed and 
was lost. Thus, during the brief pause await- 
ing my final de@ision, holy images, Haunting 
memories, remorseful convictions, plead with 
me against the cruelest wrong in the sum of 
woman’s errors, the giving of a rifled heart to 
one who loves her wholly. Asif there were 
any such thing as barter in the commerce of 
true love. But when, despite all, I yielded to 
the down-sweeping current into which I had 
so madly plunged, they forsook me. God's 
spirit does not always strive. Its next office 
is to harden, blind, condemn. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was three days before the one fixed for 
our bridal—Alden’s and mine. I sat by the 
cottage window facing the distant sandy road, 
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stealing out of the forest, stretching lone and 
stark across the meadow, past the graveyard, 
losing itself under the alder bushes hemming 
the brook. I had been gazing on the sun- 
- smit chain.of hills. As thoughts of the ap- 
proaching event took possession of me, I rev- 
erently withdrew my eyes from the beaming 
height, and dropped them on the gloaming be- 
low; I viewed its advance from a widely dif- 
ferent. standpoint than six months ago. I had 


A heavy calmness had settled down on my 
life, after the whirling drama of those. two:' 
dreadful weeks in which I tore myself from 
one and pledged myself to another. Under 
the clearer light my seul emerged into from 
that darksome time, and when it was ever- 
lastingly too late, I understood. 

Ransom Burbank, I saw how at first my 
fresh bloom attracted him. His cultivated 
mind could not mate itself with what I was; 
but he believed me a genius, requiring no 
life-time for development, and schooled his 
heart to patient waiting. My daily progress, 
under his eye, grew into a wooing, sweeter 
than the wearing of another. I remembered 
how his grave face used to flash at each at- 
tainment, or revelation of the dweller within 
his chosen shrine. He had not talked much 
to me of love, till jealousy funned its quiet 
glow into intense flame. I had come to dis- 
cern how every word and deed of mine, in 
that autumn twilight, had fastened the convic- 
tion in his soul, that I was false, fickle, or dis- 
honest. God knew me as neither. That it 
was hard for him to let me go, witness the en- 
treaties and struggles of that night! The 
defiant flirtation—what else was it then ?— 
confirmed anything, everything. Nought re- 
mained but to wipe me as a*blot from his 
memory. It was easy after that last faithless 
picture. He saw my waving handkerchief, 
dazzled face, smiling lover; but, alas, he 
knew nothing of the maduess that seized me, 
and swept my desperate soul out among the 
guicksands of falsehood, a wreck. He would 
never know it. 

His mother had forsaken Hillside for a 
home nearer the seat of war. She did not 
love our solitudes, had yielded to her son’s 
yearning for a few restful weeks in his birth- 
place. The protracted stay had ended storm- 
ily. They would not come again. 

Here I reached an absolute certainty. My 
one love dream was over. And yet heart and 
life were strong. Mine was not of the sort 
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that breaks and dies. What lay before me? 
Should I live a curse or a blessing? It was 
in my power to bring heaven down to one 
waiting soul. I would do it, please God! 
With this resolve, I had taken up the year’s 
toilsome march. I had travelled on, and 
found a measure of what every sincere and 
blameless heart may expect to the full— 
content. 

“ My future is, not quite so gloomy as the 

vecene.” 

I zepeated it half aloud, in my childish hab- 
it, looking hopefully beyond the fields, where 
the stately trees mingled with the sky. A 
dark object broke from the shadows, and 
moved into the light; another; still another! 
I watched them with straining vision. To 
witness more than a single carriage, and that 
anything but a farm wagon, on this lonesome 
road, was an era in my existence. These 
were large and elegant vehicles, As they 
rolled slowly across the level reach of meadow, 
I could distinguish them clearly. The first 
was long and low, curtained like the night, 
with tall black plumes rising from the horses’ 
heads, and nodding in the evening breeze. I 
had seen hearses in the mirror of the storied 
page; I knew this was one. Breathing fast 
and heavily, I flung up the sash, and leaned 
forth. The others were travelling barouches, 
such as I saw in the nearest city, where 
week ago I had bought my wedding dress. 

Death—and here! I followed the imposing 
cavalcade with eyes more earnest than curi- 
ous, till it disappeared in the deep ravine 
cradling our brooklet. I missed it a moment, 
but the rude echoes floating back, told me of 
the passage over the loose plank bridge. The 
entrance to the graveyard was this side, at the 
edge of the alders. Climbing summit after 
sumunit, dropping momentarily into the tiny 
vales, it wound up the hill. . Whence its des- 
tination? How my heart shook and reeled 
at the recollection that Hillside was the end 
of the broad carriage road. Beyond, it 
dwindled to a narr6w, difficult pass through 
the mountain gorge. I sent a hungry look 
through the empty room, swept the wide, sol- 
itary field with a searching gaze. All alone! 
Would no one come to my relief? How long 
could I endure the dreadful suspense? 1 felt 
like rushing out of doors, and rending heaven 
with my cries of alarm. But I dropped into 
my chair still and silent. 

Adam Griffith and his wife had gone to the 
village. Soon they would return, and I 
should learn all. When I looked again, the 
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twilight and the mist had swallowed up the 
startling spectacle. O, if I could only force 
myself to believe it'a mere vagary! 

The lumbering tread of the old wagon 
strack my ear. I sprang to the door. The 
question froze tomy lips. The wrinkled faces 
were bent on me in solemn compassion. Had 
they read me better than I knew myself? I 
hung around them with wistful eyes, speaking 
no word. 

“Did you see the hearse and the carriages ?” 

The old man had grown amazingly kind to 
his child—he called me so now—and I did not 
repulse him. 

“Jt was real, then!” And I seized his.arm 
in pitiable weakness. 

“Don’t tremble so, child. It was only the 
body of Captain Burbank; he aint nothing to 
you now!” 


CHAPTER V. 


With what a knell did the old man’s words’ 


fall upon my soul! Unheeding self, and eve- 
rything but one, and she the poor mother, 
from whom I had witnessed his parting six 
months before, I gasped out: 

“I know it, God help his mother!” and I 
sank down in a strange calmness on the door- 
step. My prophetic heart foretold this an 
hour since, and its first wild agonies had been 
witnessed only by Heaven. His words had 
but crushed the last broken fragment of hope, 
and reminded me of an unwelcome truth. 

“Tell her the rest, Mr. Griffith,” I said. 
“Rissy wouldn’t take it so terrible hard.” 

“There aint much more to tell. He was 
killed in the last battle, and sent home to his 
mother. They hada grand funeral in the city, 
aad now his mother has brought him back to 
the old place for burial. Come, old woman, 
let's have some supper.” 

Their footsteps on the foor and the rattle 
of dishes grated on my ear like the first hand- 
fal of ground flung on my mother’s coffin. I 
might have sat there till the night damps 
struck my fevered brain, and I had gone wild 
with my frightful stillness, but for the words: 

“Come, Rissy, you'll catch cold. I suppose 
Alden will be here to-morrow.” 


Iwent in. Anybody could rule me now. I 


stoleup to my little chamber. Lights were 
steaming from the windows. There was but 
one house to me that night in all the world, 
and that sheltered a face and form dust dared 
Bot touch till I had wept over it my long 
» Marded tears of penitence. It seems unnat- 
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ural in a girl never to have dropped a tear to 
the memory of a dead leve. But in those first 
days of madness, my eyebals were scorched 
and dry. When reason returned, I found it a 
sin to weep. Now the angels had taken him, 
who on earth or in heaven should forbid me 
the luxury of grief? 

A wintry storm, the first of the season, was 
abroad. I welcomed it as I dropped noise- 
lessly down the old secret way upon the icy 
snow. The cutting sleet driving against my 
cheek was a kind diversion from the sharper 
pangs of my heart. 

I shivered long at the door before demand- 
ing admittance. I felt that I might be regard- 
ed as a murderer stealing back at midnight to 
gloat over his prey. That haunting glance at 
the station-house returned and nearly made 
me what nature and circumstances forbade—a 
coward. 

Madam Burbank did not know me till I 
whispered my name. Her stately brow un- 
bent, and she drew me so affectionately to her 
bosom, that I unhesitatingly sobbed forth my 
errand, 

“Poor child! You ask what God has de- 
nied the mother who bore him. They tell me 
—the friends who took him from the field of 
the slain, and who mercifully tore me from his 
coffin-lid, that no lineament of the dear face I 
so fondly loved—no semblance of the proud 
form I gave my country most willingly, re- 
mains to bless these aged eyes. Sweet mourn- 
er,” and she, the haughty woman, kissed the 
tears streaming from my eyes. “ You shall 
come near the sacred urn that holds his shat- 
tered form, and share a widowed mother’s last 
vigil beside her only son.” 

I followed her footsteps obediently, blindly. 
I stood beside the coffin—my hands touched 
it—my tears fell upon it. In my agony I 
strove to lift mry eyes heavenward. They fell 
on the rosewood desk. O, merciful Heaven, 
was there no other place to shelter thee for a 
night in thy final slumber, but this library! 
The scene of our parting, my folly and mad- 
ness went over me as so many waters. His 
majestic face, loving words, and divine for- 
giveness, swept past me like a vision of angels, 
to show me all I had lost! 

We sat together till the dawn, weeping over 
our dead, and offering prayers for the wound- 
ed and dying still stretched on the bloody field. 
When we parted—probably never to meet 
again, she had her journey to finish and I 
mine to make—she .laid in my hand a sealed 


packet, bearing my name, and the words 
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“written the night before battle.” I received 
it reverently asa dying testimony, fer he fell 
in the next day’s awful conflict. , 

I broke the seal in my chamber—the burial- 
place of many woes. Out from it dropped 
my pieture—the rosy and passionful face he 
had taken between his palms and kissed so 
fondly the day I promised to be his wife. He 
had taken me to the village in his chaise, to 
sit for it, and I came back so proud and hap- 
py. Ismiled at the sweet remembrance, for- 
getful of the deep grave that held him, and 
the broader gulf that divided us in life. How 
quickly I was flung down to the gates of dé- 
spair! A folded letter met my gaze. My 
name was on it—the seal broken—the wrink- 
les in it still. There it lay glaring upon me- 
like the ghost of a past crime. I flung it from 
me. The proof of my unworthiness had been 
kept near his heart as my glowing counterfeit. 
A little note fluttered from the empty envel- 
ope. Snatching it eagerly, I read a message 
that saved me from perjury, and kept my soul 
alive for that hallowed meeting still shining 
beyond the blue. 


“My darling, you are with me to-night—not 
as you left me, in wrath and flame, but nest- 
ling to my bosom in the child-like trust that 


so gladdened my world-weary heart, never to 
prove false! I can swear it, by the anguish 
painted on your brow when I was swept from 
your sight. We shall meet again. Beyond 
the smoke and shell of to-morrow’s battle, and 
perhaps a hundred like it, or in heaven. Either 
here or there, I shall find you, true, progres- 
sive, eternal. Be it as God wills, I am con- 
tent—happy. RANsoM.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


ALDEN Brooke came the next day in his 
bridegroom attire. I met him with a clear, 
untroubled brow. The way was bright before 
me, and I waited not te confer with flesh and 
blood. Taking his arm, I led him to the fresh 
mound under the newly fallen snow. I told 
him of our mutual. passion, all my weakness 
and frenzy, my struggles to brave and forget, 
the last night’s weeping vigil, the revelation 
of his deathless love. 

It was a bitter story to rehearse in the ear 
of an expectant bridegroom. I paused for the 
reproaches so dearly earned—waited for him 
to thrust me from his side, ar fly as though 
stung by an adder. It smote him .as a crash 
from the sun-lighted heavens, but he neither 
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wavered nor fled. A brighter crimson on his 
cheek—a deeper smouldering of the warm 
brown eyes—a gentler tone in his voice, And 
that was all. A momentary hush of the heart, 
as I recognized the fact that I had been be- 
loved by two of earth’s noblest men. And 
then I went on to say what I intended should 
mercifully crush out any lingerings of hope in 
his breast—that I no longer regarded him to 
whom my soul was indissolubly joined, as 
dead, but a living denizen of the celestial city, 
treading golden streets and wearing the crown 
of martyrdom. I said henceforth my life 
would be swallowed up in a single object—to 
make myself worthy of that world and the 
resurrection from the dead, where they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. Now had 
my cruel wrong reached’ his soul. The blood 
forsook his face, a tremor seized his frame, a 
vice-like grasp was upon my arm. 

“Orissa, do you mean that? I who have 
worshipped you from boyhood—resisted nigh 
unto blood the temptations of my path—put 
aside a thing that has driven better men to 
madness—am I to lose you at the last?” 

Self-convicted, remorseful and powerless, I 
could only fling myself on his mercy. 

“Would you take me with his name flood- 
ing my lips—an undying love consuming my 
heart—that vision leaning over heaven's bat- 
tlements and forever. calling me to his 
arms ?” 
¢ “Not now, Orissa.” His voice was sooth- 
ing and unutterably tender. Deeming mea 
victim of temporary madness, he could be pa- 
tient and forgiving. 

Standing by the wide-swinging gate divid- 
ing the snow-white field from the trampled 
road, where we were to part, Alden said: 

“ For*whatever has been, or may transpire 
hereafter, I shall never reproach you. Will 
you grant me one poor promise—not to de- 
clare our broken’ anticipations till we meet 
again? I would make your home less pain- 
ful, and, dear girl, pardon me for still hugging 
to my bosom a murdered hope!” 

It looked a small favor—costing no evasion 
or falsehood. I acted as I liked. now at the 
cottage without troublesome questionings. 
He did not know it, and I could not explain. 
The little world outside the gate rarely inter- 
meddied with Adam Griffith. 1 promised, 
seeing nothing of the bitter strait to which it 
would bring me. And yet had I known all, I 
might have done the same. What recompense 
is meet for the loss of a man’s earnest trust? 

The old man met me on my return at the 
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door. Astrange pallor lifted the grossness 
from his face. : 

«Go in, Orissa, for the Almighty’s sake, and 
see'to that woman! I’m afraid of her!” 

[shuddered at the picture. Crouching in 
the farthest corner, her face blanched to the 
snow of death, eyeballs glaring, white hair 
streaming over bent shoulders, the poor crea- 
ture was hiding from her husband as though 
he+had been an avenging fiend. On recogniz- 
ing me, she threw up her arms in momentary 
gladness, and sank to the floor. 

“He has not dared to treat you cruelly ?” 

And the hot blood rushed to my brow. 
From childhood I had been the witness of 
dread scenes under this roof. Here I had re- 
ceived my deep-seated hatred of oppression, 
my scorn of servility, my distrust of men and 
women in whom I discovered the merest ap- 
proach to either. It may be my own early 
fits of passion were but the assimilation to be 
expected from a daily association with words, 
looks and acts of violence. I used to weep 
and tremble at first; then I grew indifferent, 
hard and defiant ; at last, when the opportuni- 
ty presented, I broke the galling fetters and 
was free. After that, I came to regard myself 
sasortof umpire betweén the mismatched 
couple. No word. Tightly closed lips, fast- 
locked hands, iron-furrowed countenance. 

“You will not keep anything from me?” I 
entreated, taking. her wrinkled hands, and 
looking tenderly in her eyes. There was no 
disembling in mine. From pity and the habit 
of protection, I had learned to love her. Still 
that stony gaze! There was something touch- 
ingly awful in the marble stillness before me. 
Plinging myself down at her side in a parox- 
yom of tears, I cried: 

“0, mother Griffith, in mercy speak to me! 
. Have I done anything to grieve you ?” 

The furrows relaxed, the eyes melted, one 
rigid hand broke from the clasp and smoothed 
curls. 

“Noyno, not you!” 

“Who then?” I must wring forth the se- 
crét now, or lose it utterly. 

“The robbers—they’ve get the gold—he’s 
killed me for it! See there! With an iron rod !” 
And she pushed the wild hair from her tem- 
ple, and disclosed the reddened fissure of an 
od wound. I remembered that blow and the 

stupor following it. The knowl- 
edge had served me well in one agony of my 
young life, 
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outer wound healed long ago, but within 
rankled a hurt that cried aloud for vengeance. 

“Old man,” the tide of indignation ebbing 
out in the peaceful hours of tlie last year, re- 
turning like a flood, “ your sentinel has gone 
mad at her post. Tell her that your vile dross 
is safe.” 

“Yes, yes, come here, both of you, and see.” 

The pitiable old wretch shook and cowered, 
as he seized a shoulder of each, and dragged 
us towards the broad fireplace, where the red 
heart of the oak crumbled under the. cruel 
blaze. Kneeling down, he removed a single 
brick, scraped aside a pile of dust, and the 
sparkling coin met our eyes, the old man’s 
and mine—not hers! Seeing, she saw not— 
hearing, she did not understand—living, she 
was dead! Shivering under the horrible truth, 
the beggarly gold worshipper snatched at his 
wife’s garments, and* prayed unto her, while 
real tears stood aghast on his hard face, 

“Forgive me, old woman. I dida’t mean 
to kill you. I thought my gold was gone, and 
it drove me mad. You aint dead—don’t say 
it againp and the gold is safe. Tell her so, 
Rissy.” 

“Yes, Mother Griffith, you are alive, and 
there is the gold. Forgive your husband, and 
be kind while you may. °Tis awful to weep 
remorseful tears over graves !” 

The old man’s repentant anguish stayed my 
gathering wrath, and I strove with him to 
bring her back to sense, to words, to her late 
reason—dimmed but not obseured. 

It was in vain. Three months of incessant 
care and tireless watching brought us down 
to a night in mid-winter—the scene of a terri- 
ble tragedy. 

Ihad warmed my helpless charge by the 
fire, undressed her as an infant, tucked her in 
among the blankets, kissed her withered cheek 
as was my wont, and crept up to my room 
next the sky. Hete I could catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of the angelic face watching at 
heaven’s portals for my coming, but O, my 
daily life below, how bleak and bare! No 
warmth—no light! Nought but the cold 
gleam of duty. O, day above, how long in 


The first words awoke me from my mid- 
night slumber, like an alarm of fire—the last 
floated back, a wail of despair. I found the 
old man pacing the floor, wringing his hands. 

“She’s gone, Heaven only knows where! 
She aint in the house, I’ve searched it through, 
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nor the barn neither. See the storm without. 
She'll perish, and her blood after all will be on 
my head!” 

Hurrying out of doors we alarmed both our 
nearest neighbors, half a mile distant in oppo- 
site directions. They in turn aroused the dis- 
trict, and the search began. Refusing the 
offers of the terrified women darting from 
their beds, I returned to the cottage to wait 
alone the revealings of the dawn. The sun 
was just’ kindling the east, when they brought 
her in, stiff and stark. Found under a snow 
bank at the foot of a hemlock beyond the 
brook. Bending over her in speechless awe, 
I did not mark the approach of two more, 
bearing another and heavier burden. 

“Rissy, don’t! she’s got beyond trouble. 
Look at me and lament! God Almighty has 
taken the rod into his own hands, now.” 

T looked. A form 4s prostrate, limbs as 
silent. Face only moving—speaking. 

“A shock of paralysis, marm. He fell jest 
‘as*we reached the hemlock tree. That will 
be a worse job for you than the old woman, if 
he holds on swearin’ as he did all the way to 
the house.” 


CHAPTER VII. ! 

My homely neighbor was a true prophet. 
The remnant of the winter, after the solemn 
seene of the funeral, was spent by me in hour- 
ly ministrations upon one whose railings and 
imprecations drove the hardiest visitor from 
the roof. 

Lalone could not flee. Neither did I wish 
it. God had setme a task, and with my na- 
tive tenacity I determined to accomplish it, 
if death took not the work from my hands. 
Wondrous revelations had come to me with 
the experiences of the past year. I had seen 
the outer coverings stripped from proud, sor- 
did and vulgar nature, and Beheld the true light 
shining onthe altar of each human heart. I had 
caught glimpses of it through even this de- 
based tabernacle. I believed in. the ultimate 
triumph of love. And I could afford to await 
for it. 

It came with the birds and flowers of spring. 
I was sitting by his bed—he had made me 
move it into the kitchen, that he might the 
more easily watch the hiding place of his gold. 
He had been very silent and thoughtful sev- 
eral days, uttering no blasphemies, hardly an 
unkind word. It had been a blissful relief to 
me, but I yearned for some. unmistakable 
proof of an inner change. Turning his head 
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— could move it with difficulty now—he 
“Rissy, this has been a lonesome life for a 
young girl. I should have died long ago, with 
my sins heavy on my soul but for you. Your 
goodness, like the Divine, has led me to re- 
pentance—not that which is awakened by fear 
of discovery or punishment. I’ve had enough 
of that, God knows. But a repentance prompt- 
ing me to a restitution of my evil deeds, You 
know Squire Lombard and his sons were here 
yesterday. I sent you away so I could have 
all the joy of telling you myself. After restor- 
ing to each man what I had taken away u- 
justly, Ihave made you and Alden Brooke 
the joint heirs of my farm and precious gold. 
It has been to me father and mother, wife and 
child, everything worth living for, and almost 
dying to obtain! I worship it no more, Be- 
fore your filial devotion it has paled into dross. 
My few remaining hours shall be passed in 
laying up treasure where thieves do not break 
through nor steal. Bless you, child, for the 
daily reading of that word. I cursed you at 
first, God forgive me! I knew not what I did.” - 

I was weeping joyously over his late re 
demption, forgetful alike of the inberitance, 
and Alden Brookea. I felt not the dark pres- 
ence hovering near. 

“ Rissy,” a fearful spasm crossed his face— 
“you will see how I have secured your hap- 
piness. Alden aint done_right to leave you 
alone all winter. And you pining 80, poor 
dear. I’ve fixed it, though—you’ll understand 
—not to hold you—women are always true— 
but him. It stands thus. Should either fail 
to fulfil the marriage contract I myself wit- 
nessed, his share of the inheritance is forfeit- 
ed. I was right, my good girl, wasn’t I?” 0, 
the earnestness of that look! and the unearth- 
ly brightness. 

To have answered that appeal by an oppos- 
ing word, or dimmed the dawning glory by 
a shadow of disappointment, would have been 
profanation. I would have starved first! 
Smoothing his brow—whispering in his ear 
words of holy comfort, I waited and watched 
his toilsome passage over the dark river. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WE had returned to the house after the sol- 
emn rites of burial. One by one the neigh- 
bors retired to their homes. Alden Brooke 
and I were left alone. From the’ biasing 
hearthstone—it was a chilly sitting-room—he 
glanced uneasily toward the window where I 
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sat silent, self-contained and at rest. None 
but the merest courtesjes had passed between 
us since his arrival. He had augured hope- 
fully from the summons, I read it in his first 
gaze of questioning fervency. The will to 
which he had listened in petrified astonish- 
ment, explained away the sweet little mystery 
at his heart. 

Again he was the subject of the torturing 
doubt, that had infused into his letters a mel- 
ancholy so harmonious I had been unable to 
deny myself the pleasure of receiving them. 
He walked across ‘the floor with a firm step 
and grave demeanor. Dignity and reserve 
became him—made him look handsomer and 
strotiget,” I' watched him narrowly. I won- 
dered whether pride and haughtiness would 
conié with his new acquisitions. God forgive 
me! I had been used to associate such things. 
Besides, the desperate condition in which I 
had beed left to battle with life, made me 
bitter. 

“Orissa, do you not see how fate has joined 
hands with my long enduriag love, and or- 
dained us one ?” 

What! A consciousness of power flashing 
through his smiling eyes? Too soon! It 


moved me to the task I had deemed painful. 
“Thave defied Fate too often to be van- 


quished now. To save further words and un- 


pleasant feelings, I have only to reiterate the 
declaration of six months ago. No earthly 
life can ever be Inwoven with mine!” 


Tt was a chilling thrust, sinking fathoms 
deeper than that passionate refusal above a 
néw made grave. My inflexible tone, steady 
gaze, and calm manner, made it incontrovert- 
ible. He turned his face from me a moment, 
looking past the window, then he sought his 
hat and moved towards the door. 

“Miss Wayne, pardon me. I meant to have 
gone Without another word. I would not an- 
wy you, but one thing I must speak. Here, 
before you, and in the presence of high Heav- 
et, T wash my hands of any part of an orphan’s 
hetitagel I would die a thousand deaths 
sooner than stain my soul with such baseness.” 

“Sir,” I rose up in the white heat of indig- 
nation, “to-morrow morning I shall depart 
from your house, leaving your gold untouch- 
td. Come back then, to take charge of it— 
mind, I give you sufficient warniug—or leave 
the fear of which, sent 

poor human soul adrift. T not 
hall await here a like tragic 


beggar, Alden 
oot Brooke, and you dare not treat 
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The door swung slowly on its hinges, the 
light went out, rapid footsteps echoed on the 
gravelly path. I clung irresistibly to the 
window, watching with straining eyes the 
graceful figure till it mixed with the shadows. 
Then I drew the curtains closely, to make it 
night an hour sooner, flung a huge:pine knot 
on the glowing embers, stole into my nook in 
the chimney corner, and wept, softly at first, 
and harmlessly as summer rain pattering on 
rose leaves. I was thinking of all the blessed- 
ness I had known, and it was not scant, for I 
had lived much in imagination, and who 
dwells there, rejoices in a world of his own 
bright creation. From out the sunny mists 
began to rise the rugged peaks, the frigh\cvi 
precipices, the deep ravines of my real exist- 
ence. I reviewed it all with an occasional 
heaving sigh, and then gathered myself up to 
a fleree contest with the stormy present. So 
I had always grappled and conquered,. But 
now, God help me! Lacking six. months of 
eighteen, an orphan, without a single earthly 
tie, homeless and penniless, ignorant of the 
world, save through the medium of books—a 
poor recommendation for a wretched hand- 
toiler—resolute as death never to eat a morsel 
of bread into which the brand of charity had 
been burned! Mine from childhood, I could 
taste the ashes yet! It had been proffered me 
again to-night, a life-long feast of bitterness, 


and I had hurled it back in the face of the ‘ 


donor with a vengeance that would silence 
repetition. Just before, I had crushed under 
my desperate tread a jewel so priceless and 
rare, that one might search the weary world 
through, weeping, and fail to find it—a good 
man’s love. I had done it conscientiously, 


sacrificing the friend I loved, to keep myself - 


spotless for him I loved better, in the upper 
kingdom, I had done right in both, I could 
not beg, and I would notlie. But O, the des- 
olateness of the track before—the distance to 
the shining gate beyond! 

Covering my face with my hands, I shrunk 
within myself, and let the tempest in all its 
fury roll over me, Thick and fast the great 
shivering sobs surged up from my breast, 
breaking in a torrent of tears and moans, I 
clung to my chair as though the next wave 
of sorrow were appointed to sweep me from 
my moorings. 

Hush! What sound was that? The house 
haunted? They told me it would be—the 
superstitious neighbors. Where could Adam 


Griffith get so mueh gold unless— Poor fools, 
Lemiledand sent them home. Then it was 
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bright daylight and human faces shone around 
me—now, black night and solitude. 

I looked up fearfully, shudderingly. It was 
well to be thus forewarned, else at the sight 
meeting my gaze, I had fallen headlong into 
death’s icy arms. A figure, still radiant, glo- 
rious. I had expected to behold it sometime, 
but not now, nor here. Raised for one hushed 
moment above mortal fear or passion, I cried: 

“Do I see a vision, or has the grave yielded 
up its dead ?” 

“ Neither, byt a Richmond prison has dis- 
gorged its living. O,my waiting angel, my 
life’s fullest joy!” 

Ere the exclamation broke forth, I. was 
snatched to a warm, throbbing breast, my lips 
drowned in kisses that thrill me yet, my heart 
fluttering within the clasp of arms strong, but 
O, so tender, my soul swimming in a sea of 
bliss, bliss beyond compare, exceeded only by 
the glory overshadowing earth-sundered souls 
when they meet in heaven. 

“My Ransom, O, it cannot bef That burial 
—my picture—your farewell !” 

And gathered once more to my seat on his 
knee, I wound my arms again about his neck, 
pressed my cheek close to his bearded face to 
make myself sure he was real, and no mock- 
ing dream. 

“ My mother offered a reward too tempting, 
for the body of her missing son. And darling, 
mine, you know little of the precious things 
bestrewing the field, where men pour out their 
lives, a willing libation to the world’s last hope 
of freedom !” 

And he slowly raised his sword arm. I gaz- 
ed on it bewildered, dumb. It was handless! 
Reverently, passionately, I carried it to my 
heart—my lips. One rush of blinding tears, 
and then—O my suffering country forgive— 
a bound of unutterable joy, that neither holy 
duty, nor thirst for fame, nor any act of con- 
scription, could ever tear him from my em- 
brace. He was mine, and mine only, till death 
should us part. ‘ 

Alden Brooke invested the dead miser’s 
hoarded treasure in a lucrative partnership 
with his employer. The old cottage cowers 
lone and silent in the valley, awaiting the 
time when worn with the city’s din, the owner 
will come hither to build for himself and dear 
ones a nest of repose. I expect that hour, 

though he loves me yet. He is too strong, 
upright and unselfish to make himself forever 
miserable, because I am so gloriously happy. 
He writes us still. Ican hardly realize that 
he ever wrote me, and not Ransom, my wor- 
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shipped husband. I laugh quietly, as I think 
of that olden jealousy, and the eternal impos- 
sibility ofa return, loving him as I do, so 


a “And to such refined excess 


Iam writing this sunny afternoon at the 
rosewood desk. I hear a footstep in the hall, 
It makes me start, blush and smile. Ransom 
has been absent since morning. I cannot 
wait the dawning of his blessed face. I spring 
from my chair, strewing my pathway of rose- 
blooms with the leaves of my manuscript, I 
have grown so wholly his own, brain, heart 
and soul, that I cannot keep the charming se- 
cret, belonging rightfully only to the dear ed- 
itor and myself, of an occasional indulgence 
in a sly bit of authorship. 


SAINT JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 

Saint John the Evangelist is sometimes rep- 
resented in pictures as holding a chalice, from 
which a serpent is issuing. , Mrs. Jameson in- 
forms us, that “Saint John is always in West- 
ern art, young, or in the prime of life, with 
little or no beard; flowing or curling hair, 
generally of a pale brown or golden hue, to 
express the delicacy of his nature; and in his 
countenance an expression of benignity and 
candor. His drapery is, or ought to be, red, 
with a blue or green tunic. He bears in his 
hand the sacramental cup, from which a ser- 
pent is seen to issue. Saint Isadore relates 
that, at Rome, an attempt was made to poison 
Saint John in the cup of the sacrament; he 
drank of the same, and administered it to the 
communicants without injury, the poison hav- 
ing by a miracle, issued from the cup in the 
form of a serpent, while the hired assassin fell 
dead at his feet. According to another ver- 
sion of this story, the poisoned cup was ad- 
ministered by the order of the Emperor Domi- 
tian.’ According to a third version, Aristole- 
mus, the high priest of Diana at Ephesus, de- 
fied him to drink of the poisoned chalice, as 4 
test of the truth of his mission; Saint Joba 
drank unharmed—the priest fell dead.”—Lon- 
don Miscellany. 


As the most generous vine, if it is not pran- 
ed, runs out into many superfluous stems, and 
grows at last weak and fruitless ; so doth the 
best man, if he be not cut short of his desires 
and pruned with afflictions. If it be painful 
to bleed, it is worse to wither. Let mebe 
pruned, that I may grow, rather than be cut 
up to burn.— Bishop Hall. 
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The Florist. 


Violet in her wood bower, 
birchon boughs with mingle, 
or 
W. Scorr. 


Work for the Month. 

Propagate carnations by layers and pipings. 
Propagate double sweet-williams and pinks by lay- 
ers and cuttings, or slips. Propagate perennial 
fibrous-rooted plants by cuttings of the stalks, 
Transplant the large annuals from the seedling 
bed to the places where they are toremain. Let 
this be done in showery weather if possible. Take 
up all bulbs, ranunculuses, and anemone roots, etc., 
asthe flowers and leaves decay. Water the deli- 
cate plants, if the weather proves dry; give a mod- 
erate watering every evening, but never in the heat 
ofthe day. Now get some hardy annuals, such as 
ten-week stocks, virgin stock, etc. Plant out Chi- 
pa-astess, Chinese hollyhocks, ten-week stocks, 
large convolvolus, etc., but let each root have a ball 
of earth round it. Examine the perennial and bi- 
ennial plants, to cut off all dgad, broken, or decay- 
ing shoots. Trim the Africar and French mari- 
golds from their lower straggling shoots, that they 
may present a neat, upright appearance. Trim the 
chrysanthemums, which are apt to branch too near 
the root, and stake them neatly. Plant out carna- 
tions and pink seedlings into their proper places. 
Keep everything just moderately moist, if there is 
along drought in this month. 


Nosegays and cut Flowers. 

Though these are very acceptable to most persons, 
there are few who rightly understand the art of 
keeping them long in a fresh state, or of reviving 
them when they are faded. It is true, that when a 
flower or branch is cut off from its parent plant, its 
support is thereby destroyed; but still some flowers 
may be kept in great beauty for a much longer pe- 
riod than others, and may for a far longer time than 
is generally done, or even supposed possible. For 
this purpose flowers should be gathered early in the 
Morning, but not till the dew be nearly dried off 
them. They should be placed in a flat basket, or 
© & tray, so as not to press upon and crush each 
«ther; and they should be neatly cut and not man- 
gled or bruised. When thus gathered, they should 
be covered with a sheet of paper, and immediately 
conveyed to the apartment where they are to be 
Wed, ifthat apartment be near at hand. But if 
they are to be sent to any distance, they should be 
Placed in tin cases, such as botanists use when col- 
lecting specimens. ; 


Time of cutting Flowers. 

Flowers should not be cut during sunshine, or 
kept exposed to the solar influence; neither should 
they be collected in large bundles and tied tightly 
Wegether, as this invariably hastens their decay. 
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When in the room where they are to remain, the 
end of the stalks should be cut clean across with a 
very sharp knife (never with scissors), by which 
means the tubes through which they draw the wa- 
ter are left open, so that the water ascends freely, 
which it will not do ifthe tubes of the stems are 
bruised or lacerated. An endless variety of orna- 
mental vessels are used for the reception of such 
flowers, and they are all equally well adapted for 
the purpose, so that the stalks are inserted in pure 
water. This water ought to be changed every day, 
or once in two days at the furthest, and a thin slice 
should be cleanly cut off from the end of each stalk 
every time the water is removed, which will occa- 
sion fresh action and revive the flowers. Water, 
about milk warm, or containing a small quantity 
of camphor, will sometimes revive decayed flowers. 
The best method of applying this, is to have the 
camphor dissolved in spirits of wine, for which the 
common camphorated spirits of the druggists’ shops 
will be quite sufficient; and té adda drop or two 
of this for every half ounce of water. A glass shade 
is also useful in preserving flowers; and cut flowers 
ought always to be shaded during the night, and 
indeed at all times when they are not purposely 
exhibited. 


Proper Soil for the Rose. 

The proper soil for the rose is strong rich loam, 
and well decomposed vegetable mould. If the soil 
be light, holes must be dug, and loam and dung 
forked in at the bottom of the hole, as well as the 
hole be filled up with the same mixture; for trouble- 
some as this may be, it is the only way to secure a 
good growth and bloom, and it is next to useless to 
plant roses in poor light soil without this precau- 
tion. Kitchen gardens well kept up, will always 
grow the rose well, and unless the soil be very poor 
and very light, a good spadeful of rotten dung, 
mixed with the soil where the rose is planted, will 
answer all the purpose. As it is difficult, however, 
to give the rose too rich a soil, it may be as well, 
even if you think it good enough, to work im a 
spadeful of dung with it; for it will do no harm, 
even if the state of the ground be ever so good. As 
a general principle, it may be laid down that the 
rose requires rich soil; and that if you have it not, 
you must change the nature of what you have, by 
means of dung or loam, or both. 


Manures for the Rose. "aug 

One of the best manures for the rose is a mixture 
of one part of Peruvian guano, three parts charred 
turf and earth, and six parts of cow dung. A thin 
dressing of this shoald be pointed in with a trowel 
every spring. Roses may also be watered at any 
period of their growth with a mixture of one-fourth 
of a pound of Peruvian guano and eight gallons of 
water, to be applied with a watering-pot in the 
evening, or on a cloudy day. 
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The Bousetwife. 


Boiled Plum Pudding. 

Take one pound of good suet; cut it in small 
pieces, and add one pound of currants, and one of 
stoned raisins, eight eggs, one nutmeg grated, one 
pound of flour, and one pint of milk; to the eggs, 
previously well beaten, add one-half the milk, and 
mix well together; stir in the flour, spice, fruit and 

“suet, and the remainder of the milk. Boil from 
four to five hours. 


Red Sugar-Beet Pie. 

Pies made of the red sugar-beet are said to be 
delicious, somewhat resembling rhubarb-pie in 
flavor, though more rich and substantial. It is sea- 
soned with vinegar, sugar and spices, to suit the 
palate. The root may be used without boiling, be- 
ing chopped fine. Prepare the crust, and bake as 
you would a green apple-pie. 


Roly Poly. 

Make a paste crust; roll it rather thin; chop 
apples, and spread them, with some chopped lemon 
peel, over it; then begin at one side and roll it up; 
tie it in a pudding-cloth, and boil for two hours; 
unless very small, serve with wine sauce. In the 
place of apples, any other fruit, jelly, or preserves, 
may be used. 


To perfume Linen. 
Rose leaves, dried in the shade, or at about four 


feet from a stove, one pound; cloves, caraway seeds 
and allspice, of each one ounce—pound in a mortar, 
or grind in a mill; dried salt, a quarter of a pound; 
mix all together, and put into muslin bags. 


Boiled Custard Pudding. 

Beat up six eggs, and add to them a pint of very 
good milk or cream; sugar and nutmeg to taste. 
Butter the basin you boil it in, and dip the cloth 
you tie over into boiling water, and flour it. Twen- 
ty minutes will boil it. Serve with sauce. 


Rice Pudding with Currants. 

Boil for half an hour five ounces of whole rice in 
a cloth, with room to swell; then take it up; add 
five ounces of currants, three tablespoonsful of suet, 
shred fine, and two eggs well beaten; tie it up 
again, and boil it an hour and a half. 


Boiled 4lmond Pudding. 

Blanch one pound of.almonds; beat them ina 
mortar to a smooth paste, with three teaxpeonsiul 
of rose-water. Add one gill of wine, one pint of 
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cream, one gill of milk, one egg, one spoontul of 
flour. Boil half an hour. 


Boiled Leg of Corned Pork. 
One weighing teu pounds should be put into cold 
water; lwiled three hours after it begins to boil. 
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Roast Ham. 

Spit a ham; set it before a moderate fire to roast 
about two hours, turning the spit frequently; then 
take it up on to a dish, peel off the rind, scrape all 
the fat out of the roaster, put it to the fire to roast 
again about two hours more; basting it frequently 
in the same way as for beef. To make the gravy, 
put the dripping from the roaster into a saucepan, 
add a cup of water, a little flour, and give it one 
boil. Served in a sauce-tureen. A roasted ham is 
far superior to a boiled one. 


Cold Butter for Tea or Breakfast.’ 

This you can make up into many pretty forms, 
as small pats, in shape of a pine, making the rough- 
ness with a silver fork, and some done ona crimp- 
ing board, and rolled on a cut pattern, either with 
name or crest, er scooped with the bowl of a spoon, 
then dipping the spoon in salt and water each time, 
it will form a shell; if sent up by itself, put parsley 
round ; it may be used with anchovies, potted meats, 
or grated beef, or tongue, or radishes, ete. 
Boiled Ham. 

A ham should be put into cold water enough to 
more than cover it, and boiled gently. A ham 
weighing fifteen pounds requires five hours’ boiling. 
When about half done, and a part of the water has 
boiled away, add, if approved, a bottle of cham- 
pagne, or a pint of good white wine vinegar; cover 
the pot close, to keep the flavor of the wine. An 
old ham should be laid in cold water over night. 


Pig’s Head Cheese. 

Boil a pig's head until the bone comes out, and 
chop this very fine; pound about eight soft crack- 
ers very fine, and mix this up well; add some sweet 
herbs, pepper, salt and spices. Put this into a 
mould, and press it for two or three days. It is 
very nice cut into thin slices, and eaten cold. 


To preserve Butter for Winter. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one part 
of good loaf sugar, and one part saltpetre; best 
them well together; to sixteen ounces of butter 
thoroughly cleansed trum the milk, put ope ounce 
of the above composition; work, it well, and put it 
into pots when quite firm and cold. 


Fried Pigs’ Feet. 

Make a batter with a little flour, water, a little 
salt, and one egg. Dip the fect in to cover them. 
Have your fat hot, and try them until quite brows. 
Make a little drawn butter, and adda spoonful of 
vinegar to serve wih them. 


To make yellow Butter in Winter. ‘ 
Just before the termination of churning, pat 
the yolk of eggs. Tr hos been kept a secret, tut its 
valve requires pullic ity. 
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Curious Watters. 


“Ts that Mother?” 

Among the many brave, uncomplaining fellows 
who were brought up from the battle-field of Fred- 
ericksburg, was a bright-eyed, intelligent young 
man, or boy rather, of 16 years, who belonged to 
a Northern regiment. He appeared more affec- 
tionate and tender than his comrades, and attracted 
a good deal of attention from the attendants and 
visitors. Manifestly the pet of some household, he 
longed for nothing so much as the arrival of his 
mother, who was expected, for she knew he was 
mortally wounded and failing fast. Ere she ar- 
rived, however, he died. But he thought she had 
come, for while a kind lady visitor was wiping the 
death sweat from his brow, as his sight was failing, 
he rallied a little, like an expiring taper in its 
socket, looked up longingly and joyfully, and in 
the tenderest pathos whispered, quite audibly, “ Is 
that mother ?”’ in tones that drew tears from every 
eye. Then, drawing her towards him with all his 
feble power, he nestled his head in her arms, like 
asleeping infant, and thus died, with the sweet 
word “ mother” on his quivering lips. 


How he got woke up. 

A laughable case of somnambulism occurred in 
Salem not long ago. A young man left his bed 
and bedfellow and descended to the dining-room, 
where he opened the register to the air-tight stove, 
and pulling a chair near the stove, which by this 
time had become hot, bfaced his knees against it. 
This sudden start brought him somewhat to his 
senses, and he returned to his chamber. In the 
morning he was surprised to find a burn upon each 
knee, as large as a half dollar. . 


An odd Carving-Knife. 

A carving-knife was recently presented to the 
Volunteer Refreshment Saloon, Philadelphia, the 
blade of which was made of the point of a cutlass 
taken from the sloop-of-war Cumberland after her 
terrible conflict with the Merrimac, and the handle 
from a portion of a stock of a rifle once owned by 
the celebrated Indian Black Hawk, and brought 
from Florida by Captain Burk. The rivets are 
made from the ramrod of an old musket used at 
the battle of New Orleans. 


Acurious Freak. 
An old maid in Cologne was recently buried, and 
her funeral was attended by an immense number of 
People. On inquiry as to the cause of this honor 
shown toa person of whom no one had ever 
heard before, it was found that she had in her will 
directed that ten silver groschen should be given 
to every one who followed her to the grave. Sucha 
fact was not long in getting wind among the poorer 
Portion of the population. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 
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Remarkable Optical Illusion. 

The following instance of singular optical illusion 
recently occurred at Brussels. The victim was a 
gentleman, who, being somewhat troubled by cob- 
webs and spots in his eyes, rubbed them one night 
with a few drops of belladonna. In the morning the 
cobwebs were gone, but the old outer face of the 
world had changed. His newspaper, which had 
been placed by his bedside, was composed of type 
so small that he could hardly decipher it. He rang 
the bell, and his stout servant wench had shrunk 
into a thin little girl of ten years. He got up ina 
great fright and looked after his clothes—they were 
the garments of a child, but as his own limbs had 
diminished in proportien, be got into them. He 
found his wife and children at the table—the former 
a dwarf, and the latter a row of dolls. He hurried 
off to his physician; the horses he met looked like 
dogs, the dogs like rats. Everything was Lillipu- 
tian. Lotions were applied to the victim’s eyes, 
and the next day Brobdignag returned, bringing 
back the cobwebs and spots. 


Icelandic ‘‘ Skier.”’ 

Their daily food is taken cold, and consists 
chiefly of raw, dried stockfish and “skier.” The 
latter dish’ is simply milk allowed to become acid 
and coagulate, and then hung up in a bag till the 
whey runs off. In this form it is both nutritive and 
wholesome, being more easily digested than sweet 
milk; while, to those who take to it, it is light, pal- 
atable, and delightfully cooling. Milk is prepared 
in this way by the Shetlanders, who, in the first 
stage, call it “run milk,” and when made into 
skier, “hung milk.’’ The same preparation is 
made use of by the Arabs, and it is also the chief 
diet of the Kaffirs and Bechuanas at the Cape. 
Our idea, that milk is useless or hurtful when sour, 
is merely an ignorant prejudice. Those who de- 
pend for their subsistence chiefly on milk diet, and 
have the largest experience, prefer to use it sour, 
and medical authority endorses their choice. 


Turtle Egg Butter. 

One of the peculiar productions of Brazil, de- 
scribed by Mr. Fletcher, was “turtle egg butter.” 
There are innumerable turtles on the sand bars of 
the Amazon, and the natives make it a business, at 
the proper season, to collect their eggs, which are 
deposited in the sand.. These are thrown into a 
boat, and when a sufficient quantity has been col- 
lected, they are trampled by the feet of the Indians. 
After a short time an oily substance rises to the 
surface and is skimmed off, and this is “turtle egg 
butter.” Many millions of eggs are consumed in 
this way every year, and the article is largely con- 
sumed. But Mr. Fletcher confessed that, although 
he had partaken of many strange dishes in the 
course of his travels, and had learned to relish 
them, he never could taste turtle egg butter. He 
didn’t exactly like the manner of churning. 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Eprrors anp Proprietors. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

John Bull looks on with wonder at the in- 
genuity displayed by the few Yankees who 
make their homes on his soil. They are pret- 
ty sure to invent something that startles Eng- 
lish old fogyism, and draws out the capital of 
the rich as free as water. As an instance of 
what we refer to, it seems that lately a Mr. 
Nathan Thompson, an American gentleman, 
has succeeded in organizing a company in 
England for the purpose of building boats by 
steam. The capital of the company is 
$1,000,000. The works are at East Green- 
wich, where they occupy aspace of 3 1-2 acres 
of ground, with a splendid river frontage. 
Here some most spacious sheds and boiler 
houses have been erected, with 23 machines 
for making boats, more of which are to be set 
up, 80 as to enable the company when in full 
operation to turn out work at the rate of 25 
complete boats per day. By the present hard- 
labor method, to make a line-of-battle ship’s 
launch requires at least from 8 to 10 days, and 
costs’ for labor alone, exclusive of material, 
from $60 to $80. Mr. Thompson has proved 
that by his machinery the same boat can be 
completed from the rough timber in five hours 
and a half, and at a cost for labor and ma- 
chinery of from $8 to $10. The combinations 
of mechanism are, in some details, merely a 
novel application of old principles, though, as 
a rule, all the chief implements are perfectly 
new. Even, however, when old principles are 
used they are made almost new by the won- 
derful manner in which their sphere of opera- 
tions is extended, and thus the same steam 
cutter which levels a lath for the side of a 
Thames outrigger is capable, by the most 
trifling alteration of the angle of inclination 
at which the knives work, to fashion a 50 feet 
oak plank for the side of a Margate fishing 
smack or a 100 ton yacht. Already the com- 
pany have orders in hand ‘to the amount of 
$110,000, with a certainty of a large inerease. 

ConTENTMENT.—A contented mind is the 


greatest blessing a man can enjoy in this 
world. 


_ NATURE IN THE CITY. 

A few years since quite a number of young 
gray squirrels were introduced into the pre- 
cincts of Boston Common from the country, 
and there they have made their homes and 
reared their young, and have become quite 
tame. These little graceful animals may be 
seen at all hours of the day frolicking upon the 


‘ground or chasing each other from limb to 


limb, in the very wildest spirit of sport, with 
quite as much freedom from fear as if they 
were at large in some dim old forest, or un- 
broken wilderness. They come readily on 
being called, and gat out of the hands of 
strangers and passers-by, and all without any 
apprehension of danger. It is a pleasant 
sight to see the children feeding them, and 
rarely if ever trying te annoy them. It is a 
daily occurrence to ts, and yet we never fail 
to remember how different is the din and bus- 
tle of the noisy town from the green and si- 
lent shades that nature hag dedicated to their 
tiny race, 


Book with our 
office is one of the most extensive custom 
book binderies in the city, and eur friends are 
requested to leave their favors at our publica- 
tion office, No. 118 Washington street, and 
they will receive prompt attention and at 
reasonable rates. 


FIRST-RATE Puysic.—Some clever doctor 
has invented a new pill, to “purge melan- 
choly.” They are made of fun and fresh air, 
in equal proportions, and are to be taken with 
cold water three times a day. Sure thing! 


TRIBUTE TO A MasTER.—A ball took 
place recently at Vienna, the proceeds of 
which are destined to serve as a fund, with 
which every year flowers are to be bought to 
decorate Beethoven’s grave. 


Smes.—When are women fathers? When 
they are sighers (sires), which is not unfre- 
quently the case. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


COAL-TAR PERFUMG. | 

In these days of new discoveries it is abso- 
lutely difficult to keep pace with the progress 
of the times. Coal oil, or tar, as it is some- 
times called, which the wells of Canada and 
Pennsylvania produce, is now giving employ- 
ment in its refining and various uses to thou- 
sands of people and millions. of capital. 
Whale of! would be too costly for use in burn- 
ing, were it not that these wells are pouring 
forth an inexhaustible supply of an article that 
is easily refined for burning and for various 
other uses. Coal tar has a most disagreeable 
odor, and yet the chemist obtains from one of 
its products a most agreeable perfume. This 
js nitro-benzole—a compound of nitric acid 
(squa-fortis) and benzole. Coal tar when dis- 
tilled yields naptha, which is a liquid possess- 
ing great solvent powers. It dissolves gutta- 
percha, India-rubber, and many resinous 
gums, Naptha, when distilled at a low tem- 
perature, yields benzole, which is a very vol- 
atile liquid. It has been used for making gas 
for illumination upon a small scale without 
distillation, but it is chiefly employed for 
cleansing soiled gloves, silks,etc. It dissolves 
grease and oils, hence its utility in cleaning 
light soiled articles. Benzole combines with 
titrie acid in definite proportions, and forms 
the heavy oily-looking liquid called nitro- 
bensole. Its odor is like that of the oil of 
tmonds, and it is extensively used in per- 
fumery a8 a substitute for it. We have also 
wen it stated that it is used in confectionary 
w seubstitute for the oil of almonds. This is 
adangerous application of it, because it is a 
Polson, and is deeply injurious to the human 
system when taken in very small quantities. 
Asa perfume it may be employed without 
much danger, but its use for this purpose 
thould also be avoided. It may be safely as- 
fumed that it is not required, excepting to 
disguise unpleasant odors. 


Tur Divine Brii.—The diving bell was 
firtt wed in Europe in the year 1509. It was 
wed on the coast of Mull, in searching for the 
Week of a part of the famous Spanish Ar- 
mada, some time before the year 1669. 


» 


Dean Lerrens.—The amount of money 
taken from letters at the “ Dead Letter Office ” 


to $80,000 the 


Bw Fiounz.—The Duke of Devonshire 
an income of $1,850,000. 
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BANK NOTE BNGRAVING. 

Bank note forgeries, if provocative of inge- 
nuity on the wrong side, do also inspire inge- 
nuity on the right side; and now a new meth- 
od of engraving and printing bank notes is 
announced, which is said to accomplish all 
that can be desired as regards security. The 
printing is so curiously interlaced, the black 
with another color, that. copying by photo- 
graphy is impossible. The ornamental part 
of the plates is engraved from an arbitrary 
matrix of very intricate design, obtained by 
transposition after the manner of a kaleido- 
scope. No engraver could imitate or repro- 
duce such a plate unless he were in possession 
of the matrix, which would seem to render 
forgery impossible ; for a banker has only to 
hold possession of the matrix from which his 
own hotes were engraved,in order to defeat 
any schemes of imitation that may be at- 
tempted. Ina busy commercial community 
such as ours, a method which offers security 
to bankers will no doubt receive considera- 
tion; and it is probable that something might 
be made of the practical suggestions put for- 
ward by the late H. Bradbury, whose hand- 
somely illustrated volume showed to what ad- 
mirable perfection the mechanism for engray- 
ing had been brought. 
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REFORMED DruNKARDSs@—A writes in 


-Frazer’s Magazine says: “ We have heard one 


who had had large experience in the temper- 
ance cause, declare that he never yet had 
known a reformed female drunkard, though 
he could point to multitudes of men who had 
been rescued.” 

Drum Heaps.—To prepare skins for drum 
heads, the hides are not tanned, but soaked, 
treated with Ime to remove the hair, then 
stretched on frames to be scraped and 
cleansed, and finally polished with whiting 
and pumice stone. 


Wire anv Home.—Far sweeter music to 
a true woman than the tones of harp or piano 
touched by her hand, are the cheerful voices 
of husband and children, made joyous by her 
presence. 


Apizv.— There is something beautifully 
pious and tender about that word of sad im- 
port, “adieu!” That is, “May God guard 
you; to God I commit you.” 


A CALCULATION.—The dead exceed five 
fold the minutes since the creation. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Facts and Fancies. 


AN ASTONISHING FEAT. 

A correspondent, who says that he has laughed 
most heartily over the following astonishing feat, 
requests us to publish it in this column so that oth- 
ers may share his mirth. We comply with the te- 
quest, making no apologies because the article was 
published some years since. It reads as good as 
new: 

On the road between Boston and Albany a party 
was conversing, and one of the gentlemen was a 
mesmerizer—a regular “ professor.” He was dilat- 
ing upon its rapid development, its astonishing cu- 
rative power for diseases, the extraordinary discove- 
ries developed through its agency. Finally he got 
upon his superiority’as a “ professor "—a congenial 
theme—and here he was at home. After narrating 
a variety of experiments—some of them astonish- 
ing, of course—he spoke of the following with a 
gusto that was irresistible. Said he: 

“Last week I was going through one of the 
streets of Rochester, and saw a man just ahead to 
whom I was anxious to speak. He walked too fast 
for me to overtake him without running, so I just 
straightened eut my right arm, concentrated my 
will, made a pass at him—thus, and he stopped 
quicker than lightning.” 

“Wh-why, mister, you d-don’t call that m-much 
of a t-trick, do you?”’ asked one of the listeners. 

“ Yes, sir, I rather flatter myself, sir, that it was 
a pretty strong demonstration.” 


did.” 

“Then you are familiar with the science, sir, I 
presume.” 

S-s-some 

“ Might I inquire what was the case you spoke 
of?” 

“O, c-c-cer-tainly. Y-you see, I h-h-happened 
to be up in B-Batavia once, in the winter. G-go- 
ing down to the c-cars, I saw a m-man on t-t-top of 
a building sbovelling off snow. P-gretty soon his 
f-f-foot slipped and d-down he came. Wh-when he 
had got about half down, I just made a p-p-pass at 
him, and it st-stopped him quicker than p-powder. 
I c-came off w-without thinking a-a-anything more 
a-a-about it. Ifyou are g-going to Batavia, I wish 
you would just let him down, for I p-p-presume he 
is h-h-hanging there yet!” 

The crowd separated, amazed at the power of 
mesmerism. 

A WONDERFUL BOY. 

“Pa,” exclaimed Cimon, looking as bright as a 
fresh bottle of ink, “pa, I’ve got a ca-num-scrum 
that you can’t guess—I know you can’t; now see if 
you can. How can eyesight be restored to a man 
what's perfectly blind? Now tell quick, afore you 
think to tell right.” 

“T give it up,” replied the old gentleman, ex- 


“ W-w-well, it don’t b-begin with w-what I once 


pecting to hear something bright from the lad. “| 
give it up. How can it?” 

“ Let him carry a hive of bees.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Kus them he'll be a bee-holder.” 

The father sighed, looked at the boy's mother, 
and then left the house for a long walk. 


AN OFFICER OF THE CUSTOMS. 


An ambitious but not sensible man was recently 
appointed an officer of the customs, and stationed 
at a small port in Connecticut. Zekiel was his 
name, and the government representative passed 
his time fishing and waiting for business, for the 
arrivals were few, when one day “a long, low, 
black schooner” ran into port, dropped anchor, 
furled her sails, squared her yards, and made all 
snug below. Zekiel momentarily expected that 
her captain would send her boat ashore with her 
“manifesto” for the custom-house, as in duty 
bound ; but as hour after hour passed away without 
any indication of such a transection, he began to 
be alarmed and suspicious. Determining to sift 
the matter to the bottom, he rolled up his fishing- 
line, jumped into a boat, and pulled off for the 
schooner, which he boarded. A man was pacing 
the deck to and fro with an abstracted air. 

“Cap'n, sir?” said Zekiel. 

“Yes,” was the gruff answer, which did not in- 
terrupt the promenade. 

“ Well, cap'n, I’m the custom-house officer.” 

“O, you are, are you?” 

“ Yes,” said Zekiel, “ and I want your manifesto.” 

“Go to thunder.” 

With that the captain resumed his march. Ze- 
kiel followed hard upon his heels, and looking over 
his shoulder in amazement. Here was a decided 
fix. Such a case was not in the books, and poor 
Zeke was nearly at his wits’ ends. 

“ Look here, cap'n,”’ said he, at last, “ what are 
you goin’ to do about it? I jest advise you ass 
friend to gin me that ere manifest as quick as you 
can, and I went say no more about it. I wont say: 
anything about it to a single soul. But if you 
don’t—"’ 

“ Well, sir, what then?” roared the captain, ins 
voice of thunder. 

“Why, then,” said Zekiel, stepping back tothe 
bulwarks, “I shall have to report you to the cok 
lector.”’ 

We should be sorry to soil our paper with the 
thundering anathemas levelled by the skipper * 
our friend’s head; he was over the ship's side in 
one moment, and the next pulling for the shore 
with might and main. The moment his keel 
touched, he leaped on shore like a maniac, and 
locomoted for the custom-house. 

“Here, Mr. Collector,” he bawled out, “come 
right away along with me—you're wanted. — Here's 
the very deuce to pay! Here's an raft 
in our harbor, and the cap’n has been as saucy 
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woodsawyer's clerk on half-pay to me—and been 
calling me names-eand wont give up his manifest, 
consarn his ugly pictur’ !”” 

The collector started off post-haste. Arrived at 
the wharf, Zekiel pointed out the object of his sus- 
picion and alarm. 

“Why, bless your soul, Zekiel,’’ said the collec- 
tor, “that’s the revenue cutter—it’s sent here to 
watch you!" 

A few weeks after that startling episode, Zekiel 
resigned—the only man that was ever laughed out 
of government employ. 


AN INSENSIBLE LEG. 


A member of the present legislature was address- 
ing a temperance meeting the past winter, and after 
he had spoken for some time got rather prosy, but 
thowed no disposition to “let up,” though the 
silience waxed thinner. Finally the presiding 
oficer got excited, and repairing to a friend of the 
spuker, inquired how much longer he might rea- 
snubly be expected to speak? Whereupon the 
frend answered, “he didn't exactly know—when 
hegoton that branch of the subject, he generally 
spoke a couple of hours.’’ 

“That'll never do! I've got to make a few re- 
matks, myself,” said the president. ‘“ How shall I 
save him off!” ° 

“Well, don’t know, In the first place, I should 
pitch his left leg; and then if he shouldn't stop, I'd 
ttick a pin in it.” - 

The president returned to his seat, and his head 
wes invisible for a moment. Soon after he return- 
edt the * brother” who had prescribed the “ pin 
style of treatment,” and said: 

“I pinched him, and he didn’t take the least no- 
E stuck a pin into his leg, and he didn’t 
fem to care. I crooked it in, and he kept on 
spouting as hard as ever!” 

“Very likely,” said the wag “that leg is cork /” 

The president was suddenly taken with a fit, and 
‘he meeting was dissolved in a hurry. 


A COLORED REFLECTION. 

Professor Smith had a peculiar red nose—so red, 
indeed, that it was usually deemed a sign that the 
interior of the temple was dedicated to Bacchus. 
the professor was peculiarly sensi- 


One day a chestnut, propelled by some invisible 
Was hurled across the school-room, and came 
wvviolently in contact with the learned gentleman's 
bald pate, that, glancing off, it spun almost up to 
the ceiling. 


“Mr, Wrench,” thundered out the professor, “ that 

sir! I know it, sir! Don't deny it, sir! 

— betray it, sir.” 

“Do you think that I sir?" modestly asked 
blush, estly 


Bluey? retorted thé professor. “ Your face is 
red as beet |" 
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“Pardon me, sir,” replied French, “I think it’s 
only the reflection of light—perhaps you looked at 
me over your nose." 

THE BEAU’S MISTAKE. 
Once in @ grove, a pretty maid 
Was walking with her “ feller;”’ 
@ While he was trying all he could 
His ardent love to tell her; 
When suddenly, with outstretched arms, 
She paused—he thought her dying— 
And then like Arneone broke the spell, 
By pensively thus crying: 

“ Come, kiss me quick, my lips are burning, 
For thy embrace my heart is yearning, 
O, come !—nay, clown, I mean not you, 
But yonder rosebud bathed in dew!” 

MR. SCRUBBS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Mr. Scrubbs is a short, thick-set, phthisicky old 
chap, who has been sent to the Jegislature for four 
or five years. Mr. Scrubbs is a smart fellow, and 
if there was anything going on in the house that 
required tact and cunning to command success, he 
was sure to be engaged by the interested parties in 
their behalf, by some means or other, Scrubbs 
had a pair of little twinkling eyes, that seemed to 
take turns in the visionary service they rendered, 
it being a very rare circumstance to find more than 
one of them open at a time. 

Scrubbs could talk like a book, and sometimes, 
when it was highly desirable to gain time by de- 
laying the taking of the question as to a bill before 
the house, he could make a tremendous long: speech 
—bringing in Bunker Hill, Yorktown, Lexington, 
and other matters foreign to the subject. In short, 
he could puzzle the house and speaker to such an 
extent, that they scarcely knew what the question 
was before them, and certainly knew nothing of 
what Scrubbs was driving at in his heterogeneous 
speech and conglomeration of talk. 

Once Serubbs found himself in a minority, and 
very much interested in the passage of a certain 
bill; he had carefully counted noses, and found that 


four of his reliable voters were away and could not © 


return before the next day. What was to be done? 
He had talked for an hour and a half, and from 
sheer exhaustion was forced to yield the floor to 
the other side. He heard his opponent's argument, 
and its effects upon the house, and finally observed” 
that the question was to be put by the speaker. 
His cunning was never at fault. Just as the speak- 
er’s hammer rattled on his desk, preparatory to his 
going through the form, and he had already com- 
menced to speak, Scrubbs jumped up and said: 

“ Mr. Speaker!" 

But that funetionary would net hear him ; indeed 
it was out of order for Scrubbs to rise then. : 

“Mr. Speaker !"’ reiterated Scrubbs, peeping out 
of one eye, and then the other. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Scrubbs!'’ at said the speak. 
er, rather sharply. 
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“ But, sir, I must speak—the fact is—” 

“ Order, order!’ shouted the house. 

“The gentleman will take his seat,”’ reiterated 
the speaker. 

“Mr. Speaker, there is danger!” 

“ Order, order!” shouted the members. 

Scrubbs saw it was of no use to attempt to speak, 
and so raising his arm, he pointed calmly togne 
corner of the ceiling, and looked as much as to say, 
“you had better hear me.” The members were 
puzzled, the speaker paused in his amazement. 
Seizing upon the opportunity; Mr. Serubbs said : 

“Mr. Speaker, I don’t wish to speak on the bill; 
but, sir, there is imminent danger hanging over us !”’ 

“What is it?—what is it?” cried fifty voices, 
following the stifl outstretched arm of Mr. Scrubbs 
with their eyes. 

“T am told, sir, that the roof has partially given 
away, and you will see, sir, the big crack yonder. 
I propose, sir, that we adjourn, and that a commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the state of the 


ceiling above, for I am told it is not safe for us to 
remain here a minute longer !”’ 

Some ten or twelve of the opposition here with- 
drew. A committee was appointed to report the 
next morning, as it was now nearly dinner time. 
The next morning the committee did report that 


the roof and ceiling were perfectly safe. Scrubbs's 


friends had arrived from the country, the question 
was put, and he carried the day. 


DANIEL O'CONNELL AND A WITNESS. 


He was once examining a witness, whose inebri- 
ety, at the time to which the evidence referred, it 
was essential to prove. He quickly discovered the 
man’s character. He was a fellow who may be 
described “ half foolish with roguery.”’ 

“Well, Darby, you told the truth to this gentle- 
man ?” asked O'Connell. 

“ Yes, your honor, Counsellor O'Connell.” 

“ How do you know my name?” : 

“ Ah, sure every one knows our patriot.”’ 

“Well, you are a good-humored, honest fellow. 
Now tell me, Darby, did you take a drop of any- 
thing that day?” 

“Why, your honor, I took my share of a pint of 


* “Your share of it; now, by virtue of your oath, 
was not your share of it—all but the pewter ?”’ 

“Why, then—dear knows, that’s true for you, 
sir.” 

The court was convulsed at both question and 

answer. It soon step by step came out that the 
man was drunk, and was not therefore a competent 
witness. Thus O'Connell won his case. 
. Here is another instance of his ready tect and 
infinite resources in the defence of his client. Ina 
trial at Cork, for murder, the principal witness 
swore strong against the prisoner, whose name was 
James. 
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, “By virtue of your oath, are you gure 
the same hat?” 

“Yes.” 

“* Did you examine it carefully before you swore 
in your information that it was the prisoner's?" 

“T did.” 

“ Now, let me see,” said O'Connell, as he took 
up the hat, and began to examine it carefully in the 
inside. He then spelled aloud the name of James 
slowly, thus—J-a-m-e-s. “Now, do you mean 
those words were in it when you found it ?” 

“T do.” j 

“ And this is the same hat?” 

“It is.” 

“Now, my lord,” said O'Connell, holding up the 
hat to the bench, “there is an end to a 
there is no name whatever inscribed in the hat.” 
The result was an instant acquittal. 


UNDERSTANDING LITERALLY. 

The Belfast Journal tells the following story:~ 
A gentleman of this city (Belfast) had at one time 
in his employ an Irishman possessed of a good deal 
more zeal than knowledge. His employer gave 
him a key one morning with directions to “go to 
the post-office and get the contents of forty.” Pat 
vanished, but presently came back with pockets, 
hat and hands filled with a miscellaneous collection 
of mail matter, and the explanation, “I couldn't 


open forty, sir, but I opened all I could, and here 
they 


“ Ah,” said Dr. Boomerang, meeting a patient of 
his in Washington Street, “I need not ask you the 
cause of your being out again; you followed my 
prescriptions.” 

“No, I didn’t, doctor. If I had done should 
have been a dead man; for I threw them out of the 
window.” 

Ugliness is indicative of small intellect. You 
could not learn a bull-dog to “do a trick” in four 
months. If you're looking for an intelligent man, 
therefore, never consult a person who wears & 
frown, or takes to sulkiness. 


A quaint old gentleman, in speaking of the differ- 
ent allotments of men, by which some become ust- 
ful citizens and others worthless vagrants, by way 
of illustration, remarked, “So one slab of marble 
becomes a useful doorstep, while another becomes 
a lying tombstone.” 


“Why don’t you give us a little Greek and 
Latin occasionally ?"’ asked a country deacon of the 


new minister. “Why, do you these 
languages ?”.—“ No; but we pay for the beat, and 
we ought to have it.” 


“That's what I call capital punishment,” a 
boy said when his mother shut him up in the closet 


among the preserves. 
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MARIA MATILDA VISITS HER LOVER. 
A few preparations are made in accordance with her decision. . : 
Bey 
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et; Agreeable company on board the boat bound to Aquia Creek. 
. | ? The lovers meeting. A dilemma and a struggle. Mud a procrastination. 
ae | Maria Matilda bas gratified ber inclination to bebold her lover in camp. 


